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THE FULFILLMENT 

CHAPTER I 

THE PARTING OF THE WAYS 

MICHAEL ORLOFF lowered his news- 
paper an instant as the butler lifted his 
coffee cup deftly. 
"A little stronger this time, Vera," he said, 
looking towards his wife. Then he became en- 
grossed once more in the newspaper. 

From across the table his wife eyed him specu- 
latively. She was fifteen years younger, and the 
difference in their ages seemed even greater. 
Strangers were likely to wonder over their rela- 
tionship, with eyebrows raised in bewilderment 
and a shrug or two of the shoulders. As usual, 
truth appeared stranger than fiction, and it seemed 
more natural to suppose that he was an extremely 
young-looking father, or an older brother to whom 
she bore no trace of resemblance. 

Once, while waiting for a train in a small Ger- 
man town, Vera had been trying to attract her 

i 



2 THE FULFILLMENT 

husband's attention. A young officer who had 
eyed her from beneath his low-brimmed cap, ap- 
proached Michael as he was walking up and down, 
and with an assiduously polite salutation remarked : 
11 Your daughter, I believe, wishes to speak to 
you." 

" My wife, sir," said Michael, glaring at 
the officer, who apologized in some confusion, and 
retreated quickly to the other end of the platform. 

Obviously Vera was young. Her figure, slim 
and unusually supple, emphasized her girlishness, 
but there was a suggestion of strength ever present 
in the muscular pliancy of her slenderness. Her 
face was oval in shape and gained an added 
breadth from the manner in which she wore her 
hair, which, very black and heavy, was swept back 
in two winglike divisions over her ears and coiled 
in a tremendous knot at the nape of her neck. 
Her nose was finely shaped, the nostrils thin and 
sharply defined, and the little cleft above the upper 
lip unusually prominent. Her mouth was inclined 
to be large, but was well curved and exceptionally 
red, with a sharp indentation below the under lip 
that suggested a certain willful strength, and her 
expression varied greatly with her mood. Her 
eyes, narrow and deeply set, were slate-gray, and 
under any excitement the pupils dilated until they 
seemed almost black ; she had, too, a way of half- 
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closing them, and this quite unstudied trick re- 
vealed certain depths in her nature which were as 
yet but half kndwn. Her eyelashes were peculiar, 
very even and straight, the lower as heavy as the 
upper, and when she laughed, her lids contracted 
until the lashes interlaced and she seemed to be 
peering through a veil. She was habitually pale, 
and her skin was evenly white like the petal of 
a camellia. Her type was too exotic to provoke 
universal admiration, yet she had a certain attrac- 
tion which outweighed the claims of mere classical 
beauty. It was perhaps an undefined power which 
was as much a matter of personality as of physical 
charm, but whether she was commended or de- 
cried, she never passed without comment. 

Now as she sat bathed in the sunshine of early 
May, a warm glow crept over her face and down 
her bare throat and arms. She was staring at 
Michael, looking at him and beyond him. Now 
and then her eyes wandered around the room, and 
then again turned searchingly to her husband. 
The room was richly appointed, in every way a 
standard of its type, without having in it a single 
distinctive object to redeem it from the conven- 
tional. It was properly wainscoted in dark wal- 
nut; above, a piece of fapestry — a rather ugly 
imitation of the French Gobelin — formed a dado. 
The claret-colored velvet portieres and curtains 
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with their heavy-fringed valences and numberless 
tassels hung in stiff irreproachable folds. There 
was a certain richness in the massive furniture 
which gave the effect of elegance without beauty. 
The Orloff coat-of-arms was embossed on the 
leather chairs, and a great deal of silver, all elab- 
orately crested, was in evidence on the large side- 
board which towered on one side of the room. 
At every turn, the importance of this coat-of-arms 
was apparent. It was not the individual but the 
family that gave the touch of personality to the 
home, and the crested symbol was at once signifi- 
cant and potent. There were moments when this 
well-appointed luxury became oppressive. Vera 
felt it so as she glanced carelessly around the room 
and came back to her starting point, which was 
the top of her husband's head, just visible above 
his newspaper. " Decidedly," she thought, 
" Mischa is growing bald." 

She wondered idly whether he was going to read 
in exactly the same manner every morning of their 
lives, and the prospect of such a routine irritated 
her more than his lack of courtesy towards her. 
She could not quite understand why he insisted 
upon her appearing each morning, when she would 
infinitely prefer to breakfast in her own room; 
Michael, however, was punctilious in many petty 
ways which were not worth the argument they 
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would cause if any attempt were made to change 
them, so she hastened down each morning to serve 
his coffee, after which he would become engrossed 
in his newspaper and leave her in the same irritable 
consciousness of a uselessly hurried toilette. 

On this particular morning he at last put down 
his paper, swallowed a last gulp of coffee, and set 
his cup down so heavily in the saucer that the 
spoon rattled over the edge on the tablecloth. 
He walked across to his wife and kissed her fore- 
head. 

"Well, well, my dear," he said. "This is a 
splendid day. Wonderful weather we're having ! 
You should hurry out into the sunshine; it will 
put a little color into your cheeks." He pulled 
aside the window drapery and another blaze of 
sunlight poured into the room. u Dress quickly 
and go out," pursued Michael. " It may grow 
too warm later, so you should not lose a minute. 
Why not call for Aunt Elizabeth and drive with 
her this morning? You haven't seen her since she 
returned from Nice. That is a very good idea," 
he added, " the very thing ! You know, Vera, 
you haven't been very attentive to her. After all, 
she is entitled to some consideration from the 
younger members of the family. She has been 
home two days, and yet you haven't found time to 
go and see her." 
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Vera's forehead had contracted slightly, but she 
answered without any trace of annoyance. " I 
will go some other time, Mischa. I hardly think 
that I have time to drive this morning. I have 
other things to do." 

44 So! " he said indulgently. 4< Shopping? " 

" No, not shopping." 

44 What else in the world can you have to do? " 
he asked, surprised. " No shopping, and yet you 
are too busy to go and see Aunt Elizabeth? " 

Vera hesitated the fraction of a second, and then 
she said quite simply, u The second term of the 
Academy begins to-day. I am going back to finish 
my course." 

He veered around quickly from the window. 

44 What's that? " he said incredulously. 44 You 
are going to the Academy? Why, Vera!" 

44 Yes, certainly," she said, adopting a very 
matter-of-fact tone, although she felt that his atti- 
tude would not be one of silent acquiescence. 

44 But, my dear, what an idea ! Why, I've 
never heard of such a thing 1 A woman with a 
son only three months old wants to finish a course 
at an Academy ! Why, it's preposterous 1 " 

44 Not at all, Mischa," returned Vera, rising 
from the table, as if to finish the discussion. 
44 You know very well that Katia has been taking 
charge of the baby all the time. He certainly 
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does not need me, and there is really no reason why 
I should not continue my work. I must hurry," 
she added, glancing up at the clock. " I do not 
want to be late." Then she walked out of the 
room before her husband could find words to ex- 
press any of the multifarious ideas which were 
crowding into his mind. 

Michael was beyond himself with annoyance. 
The calm and self-possessed manner in which Vera 
left the room, her nonchalant grace which assumed 
that the matter, with or without his approval, 
was quite settled, was almost insult upon injury. 
He could not forgive himself for not having quickly 
put an end to a plan so contrary to his principles. 
Insubordination, no matter how trifling, angered 
him, for he felt that it reflected upon his power 
of control, and like most small-minded men, he 
assumed a somewhat tyrannical attitude in his en- 
deavor to be masterful, often exerting his authority 
in such slight matters that he merely belittled him- 
self. 

As he walked down the steps of his house, he 
lit a cigar, nervously striking match after match 
before he could obtain a light. Sauntering on 
slowly, thinking over Vera's sudden attitude, his 
irritability increased steadily. He reverted con- 
stantly to the manner in which she had swept from 
the room, carelessly independent of his opinion, 
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with one gesture reducing his authority to impo- 
tence, and his temper, usually slow to rise, smol- 
dered steadily. 

Michael Orloff was of medium height and heav- 
ily built. Lately he had been growing stouter, and 
there were heavy creases of flesh around his jaw 
which puffed his cheeks out into pouches and 
threatened to absorb his chin entirely. He had a 
small straight nose, broad at the nostrils, and a 
mouth not very large though the lips were thick; 
the upper one was short and covered by a small 
mustache which he pulled incessantly when he 
was annoyed. When he laughed, he showed singu- 
larly white and even teeth, and his eyes were very 
fine, large, well-shaped, and very deep blue, but 
their expression had always been immature and 
shallow. On first acquaintance he was likely to be 
ignored, but in the end his genuine good nature 
overcame any feeling of intolerance which arose in 
the minds of those who demanded an equality of 
intelligence in the relationship of man to man. No 
one could conjure up a personal or deep-seated 
grievance against a man whose most obvious sin 
was that of stupidity, and who in reality wished 
well to the whole world from the bottom of his 
heart. 

When the more somber side of life was brought 
to his notice, it cast no shadow upon his disposi- 
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tion. A tragic occurrence was wont to pass in and 
out of his mind without leaving any impression, for 
he was non-reflective, drawing no comparisons be- 
tween himself and the rest of mankind. He knew 
that there existed happiness and misery, as well as 
light and darkness. Had he been asked to assist 
in the making of the world, he would undoubtedly 
have made it very cheerful, but as it was, he did 
not think it would help if he made himself misera- 
ble over the unhappiness of other people, nor was 
it an amusing occupation. Besides, he did not be- 
lieve that things were as bad as people made them 
out to be, and with this comforting bit of philoso- 
phy he was wont to terminate any discussions upon 
the problems that confront humanity. He was so 
completely the sun of his own constellation that the 
radiance reflected by his own well-being obscured 
his outlook into space, and thus completely illu- 
mined, he was content not to venture towards the 
regions which lay outside his orbit. 

He had entered into the possession of a large 
fortune when he came of age, and the world seemed 
indeed to smile pleasantly before him. He opened 
the large family home in St. Petersburg; a com- 
petent housekeeper took charge of the elaborate 
staff of servants, and with no responsibilities on his 
shoulders, Count Michael Orloff began to look 
around to see from what side life offered him the 
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most attractions. He thought at one time of en- 
tering the army, but he feared the routine might 
prove too strenuous. Extensive traveling tempted 
him later, but he had to undergo too many 
discomforts to continue this pleasant occupation 
long, and after a period of idleness, he accepted one 
of the many nominal positions which a beaurocratic 
government has at the disposal of its aristocratic 
dependents. He was fairly popular among his 
associates, and his hours of leisure, which were 
many, were spent with men of his own type, whose 
temple was the club, where the cult of idleness was 
practiced faithfully by its luxury-loving devotees. 
He was by nature too phlegmatic and even-tem- 
pered to respond easily to excitement, and though 
he participated in all the pursuits of his friends, he 
was never so far carried away by the moment as to 
become embroiled in any entanglement, so he found 
himself over the borderline of thirty without any 
misconduct to characterize or any achievement to 
lend distinction to the years which had drifted by. 
One spring, he had spent several weeks in the 
North on a shooting expedition. As he was riding 
back to the inn late one afternoon, his horse stum- 
bled, and threw him; he lay unconscious on the 
road until some peasants found him and carried 
him to the nearest house, which chanced to be that 
of a retired army doctor who lived on the outskirts 
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of the village. His most serious injury was a 
badly fractured leg, but it seemed dangerous to 
remove him, and the next eight weeks were spent 
under Doctor Javorski's care. Vera Alexyevna, 
the old man's granddaughter, was then just six- 
teen. Michael was the first man of her own sphere 
with whom she had been thrown into contact, and 
she was duly flattered at his evident desire for her 
company. She was reserved and a little ill at ease 
in the beginning, yet her reticence proved more 
attractive to him than any attempt at coquetry. At 
first he was piqued by her calmness, and then the 
novelty of a new experience began to interest him. 
Gradually this acquaintance, begun in curiosity, de- 
veloped into more serious interest, and without ac- 
knowledging it to himself, he waited impatiently 
to see her each day. It was the nearest approach 
to ardor he had yet experienced, yet when he had 
recovered, he was still unimpassioned enough to 
consider the situation calmly, and he came to the 
conclusion that it would be wiser to wait a few 
months before committing himself. 

During the week which followed his departure, 
however, he heard of the old doctor's sudden death, 
and, in an outburst of sudden feeling, he hastened 
at once to render whatever assistance was possible. 
The problem which confronted Vera affected him 
in all its seriousness. Dr. Javorski had lived 
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modestly upon his pension, which ceased at his 
death, and the savings of his career had been in- 
vested in his small property. What his plan for 
Vera's future could have been was a complete 
mystery; at any rate, there was no one to whom 
she could appeal. It was imperative that some 
means of employment should be found for her 
as soon as possible, for she could not exist long 
upon the few thousand roubles which the estate 
would bring. At this juncture she turned to 
Michael, hoping that his influence would procure 
for her an advantageous entrance into the arena of 
the world, which she longed to enter. For, after 
the first outburst of grief had spent itself, Vera 
felt a thrill of freedom. From childhood, or 
rather from that stage of childhood in which the 
world began to assume its true proportion, she 
had determined that the day should come when 
she could use her talent to its utmost advantage. 
This talent lay in a remarkable aptitude for draw- 
ing; in spite of her rudimentary training, a definite 
value could be discerned in her work, and the pos- 
sibilities of which she had dreamed began to as- 
sume tangible shape. 

She had been a strange child, not over-talkative, 
and yet never long quiet, imbued with a certain 
restless energy which revealed itself fully on rare 
occasions, but invariably accomplishing what she 
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determined to accomplish. Her will had never 
yet been broken; there had been a few struggles 
during her childhood, in which her grandfather had 
always yielded, amazed at the strength of resist- 
ance which confronted him. Her moments of 
gayety were wildly exuberant, though not frequent. 
As a child, she would abandon herself in a wild 
romp, and the outburst would almost invariably 
end in uncontrollable weeping, as if the tension 
had been suddenly snapped. Then she would re- 
turn to her normal mood, which was reserved, 
though restless, and continue to peer from behind 
her heavy eyelashes as if she were analyzing and 
viewing the world with a perspective entirely dif- 
ferent from that of those around her. 

Until her fourteenth year, she attended the vil 
lage school, where the education was rudimentary, 
and she felt herself superior to the girls with whom 
she was thrown in contact. Even as a child, she 
never sought the companionship of those around 
her, and as she grew older, the few childish friend- 
ships did not ripen into intimacy. She seemed en- 
tirely satisfied with her books and day-dreams, and 
amused herself in painting the future with the vivid 
colors of her imagination. Her grandfather de- 
lighted in her fondness for study, and under his 
care her education had progressed rapidly though 
somewhat erratically. She read at will in his 
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library, obtaining a certain amount of scientific 
knowledge besides an intimate and, for one of her 
years, an extraordinarily wide acquaintance with 
literature, especially French, which stirred her im- 
agination potently. They spoke French habitu- 
ally, for Dr. Javorski belonged to the old school, 
and a professed antipathy to his own language and 
customs compelled him to borrow with the utmost 
freedom from the culture of the West. 

Her father, the old doctor's only son, had mar- 
ried while a student in Paris, and neither he nor his 
young wife, who was of very humble station, had 
long survived the birth of their child. That was 
literally all she knew of her parents; her grand- 
father, always a recluse, had evidently become more 
wedded to his hermit ways after the responsibility 
of her education had been added to his life, but 
the monotony of the passing years, as she grew 
older, had fanned into flame Vera's desire to see 
the world she had never known. 

The conviction that she should some day take 
part in it through her talent, was consolation in a 
measure, and secure in the confidence of her power, 
she was content to wait for the day when she could 
pursue her studies and achieve the fame which she 
thought awaited her. Her grandfather had put 
her off with a " perhaps " and " maybe " whenever 
the subject was broached, and because she was sin- 
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cereljr attached to him, she held her dissatisfaction 
in check, believing in the ultimate attainment of 
her one desire with a faith that was childlike in its 
blind conviction. 

But when his death left her free to begin her 
studies, she found herself handicapped. The 
property was valued at less than she had thought. 
The few thousand roubles would not last long, nor 
could she exist on a diet of inspiration, no matter 
how well seasoned it might be with ambition. 
Her disappointment was keen, but she was far 
from admitting defeat. She looked at the situa- 
tion from every point of view, and, in the end, she 
determined to put aside her ambition temporarily 
and to accept the most profitable employment until 
she could earn enough money to carry her through 
an apprenticeship at the Academy. Her educa- 
tion amply fitted her for a position as companion, 
and she laid this plan before Michael, who eyed 
her in growing perplexity. He had expected to 
find a tearfully dependent girl, and was not pre- 
pared for a very resolute and determined young 
woman unfolding a sensible and well thought-out 
plan. He knew that the average woman has a 
difficult struggle for existence, and he was not dis- 
criminating enough to realize the advantage Vera 
had in her exceptional mentality. The news of 
her grandfather's death had sincerely troubled 
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him; he had pictured her in distress, and the 
thought of her helpless girlhood had been followed 
by an image of his protective manhood. The 
longer he thought over the situation, the more con- 
vinced he became that their marriage was the only 
solution to the problem, and aided by the fact that 
he had grown sincerely fond of her during his ill- 
ness, he managed to convince himself that he was 
deeply in love. Therefore, he listened to her 
plans for the future with scant attention, noticing 
with more interest that she looked really beautiful 
in the heavy black dress which set off the luster of 
her curiously white skin. The peculiar shape of her 
eyes with their straight-fringed lids and her red 
childish mouth stirred him strangely. As she 
talked, he commented to himself that she was every 
inch an aristocrat, and would grace his home, in 
spite of the simple surroundings to which she had 
been accustomed. He tried to point out to her the 
difficulties which would lie in wait for her, hem- 
ming and hawing around the preliminaries. Then 
suddenly he asked her to marry him, assuming 
even in his plea a little air of authority half-tender 
and half-patronizing; it never occurred to him that 
she might refuse him, and this air of mastery, as- 
sumed with stupid but not ill-meant intention, was 
to color their future relations, becoming the dom- 
inant note of their existence. 
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Unconsciously, Vera drew back from his self- 
satisfied manner. At the moment she could 
awaken in herself no responsive chord. She 
waited before giving him an answer to view the 
question dispassionately. Sensible to niceties of 
surroundings, and shrinking from the idea of pov- 
erty, her thoughts reverted incessantly to the hard- 
ships from which she would be released. At six- 
teen, the question of marriage was still on the 
horizon of her understanding, and the demands it 
would make upon her assumed no importance in 
her thoughts. Emotionally she was undeveloped, 
and she had not been prone to indulge in romantic 
fantasies ; her day dreams had always been of fame, 
and consequently this sudden possibility left her 
unstirred. The portals of her imagination re- 
mained closed, and she could discuss the question 
with herself free from any sentimental prompting. 
She dwelt upon the month he had spent with them, 
and the recollection was warmly pleasant, for his 
manner and attitude of a man of the world had 
impressed itself upon her. She felt strangely inex- 
perienced beside him, though she knew that men- 
tally she was his superior. His genuine kindliness 
of heart stood out as a prominent characteristic, 
and recurred to her so constantly, that she man- 
aged in retrospect to throw a glamour over his 
character. 
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Moreover, this marriage would enable her to 
see the world from the point of utmost vantage. 
A sphere of life unfolded before her eyes, offering 
a scope so infinite that she could not see the horizon 
of her possibilities. Not only did she foresee tre- 
mendous opportunities for study, but she dwelt 
upon the chances of meeting intelligent men and 
women upon an equal footing, for although she 
knew nothing of Michael's life in St. Petersburg, 
she imagined that he occupied an exalted position 
in the Capital. She was in no way materially am- 
bitious ; rather, her desire was to fulfill certain spir- 
itual cravings. She pictured herself a brilliant 
woman of the world, attracting all the notable men 
and women of her time, outrivaling the old French 
Salons, to which in her imagination she had always 
aspired, and she contrasted with this vividly col- 
ored image a series of pictures, photographically 
realistic, which depicted her existence when de- 
pendent on her own efforts for the very necessities 
of life. Gradually reasons in favor of the mar- 
riage ranged themselves into a plausible argument, 
and Fate seemed to offer her the choice of these 
two paths. She was not influenced by any ethical 
views. That such a marriage was unidealistic and 
other than she would have desired was obvious, but 
the fault was not hers, and she cast no recrimina- 
tions to Heaven for not having provided her either 
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with the means of independence, or with a husband 
more in accordance with her tastes. 

There was absolutely no reliance upon a higher 
power ever present in her mind. In her concep- 
tion, religion demanded the dependence of a human 
will upon a providence occupied in directing all the 
minor as well as the major incidents of life. Her 
grandfather had made no insistence upon the ob- 
servances of the Church, and her independence of 
thought had led her to formulate her own theories, 
which were bolstered into logical shape by the 
application of stray bits of philosophy which she 
had gathered in her reading. She believed sin- 
cerely that each individual was an entity upon 
whom humanity made no claim, so that, in accept- 
ing this marriage, her mind was free from the 
qualms of conscience which would have tied most 
women to the posts of ethical and religious con- 
siderations. 

They were married very shortly and the new life 
dawned auspiciously for her. They traveled ex- 
tensively through France and Germany and then 
returned to St. Petersburg for the winter. 
Michael's attitude was still that of delight, as of 
pleasure in a new and interesting amusement, and it 
pleased him to surround her with luxury and to 
gratify every passing whim. His household was 
governed upon the same footing. The old house- 
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keeper retained control of the establishment, for 
Michael considered Vera a child as yet, and he 
wanted her to enjoy her first winter idly until she 
could accustom herself to the dignity of her posi- 
tion. His air of proprietorship was at times 
annoying, but she did not dwell long upon such 
trifling tyranny. Her desire to study at the Acad- 
emy both astonished and amused him, but he soon 
acquiesced in the plan, granting her the favor as to 
an indulged child. Time, he acknowledged, hung 
heavily upon her hands. Owing to her mourning 
she could not go into society, and her painting 
seemed a harmless pastime. 

She threw herself into her work enthusiastically, 
and gratification at her progress mitigated the dis- 
appointments she met in her husband's circle of 
friends, whose narrowness was a barrier impossible 
either to pass or ignore. She was neither material 
enough in desire nor old enough in worldly under- 
standing to make use of these acquaintances to 
climb towards a more prominent sphere, where con- 
tact with the diplomatic circles would have soothed 
her ambition. She had too restless a nature to 
submit to the countless trivial conventionalities 
which beset the social climber. What she desired 
was always freedom, and her rank held obligations 
in which she acquiesced unwillingly. Her ambi- 
tion was to make the acquaintance of the literary 
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and artistic circles, but achievement of some sort 
was required to admit the individual into their 
ranks. In the end, she determined to bide her 
time, to wait until she had gained sufficient success 
in her work to free herself from her present circle 
of acquaintances and find the sympathetic friends 
she craved. 

At the Academy, she was thrown into contact 
with students of ajl kinds, but her rank, although 
she laid no emphasis upon it, debarred her from the 
free and easy friendships which existed between the 
other students, and very naturally, her inability to 
participate in their outside interests placed her 
apart from them in her work. During this period, 
her relation to her husband was relegated to what 
she thought the proper sphere. They had little 
in common, but she interested herself in his affairs, 
and permitted him to continue his half-tender, half- 
authoritative manner. She felt no compunction 
in not revealing herself to him, for he made no 
attempt to seek beneath the surface, and upon this 
pleasant but precarious footing, she thought to 
have established the permanent foundation of their 
life. 

The birth of a son, however, wrought a com- 
plete change in their attitudes toward each other. 
Vera assumed a new position in her husband's eyes. 
She was no longer a child whom it pleased him to 
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pet and spoil, and the trifling air of proprietorship 
which had both annoyed and amused her devel- 
oped a tinge of mastery. He wished her to assume 
all the responsibilities of the household and to be 
conscious of the importance of her position in the 
Orloff family. His thoughts, and he expected 
hers to coincide, now centered upon his son. This 
brought them into much closer relationship, linking 
them together in the interests of their child. 

Vera found herself bound hand and foot to the 
inexorable demands of motherhood; her sense of 
duty was not strong enough to accept them with 
resignation, nor had she love to throw a glamour 
over reality. At his birth, the boy had been 
placed under the care of Katia, a nurse who had 
been in the family for years, for Vera had been too 
ill to give him the proper attention. As she re- 
gained strength, she deferred from day to day the 
taking charge of the child, and all went smoothly 
without her personal attention. In reality she had 
not been ready for motherhood. To some women, 
independent in every attitude, marriage and moth- 
erhood are only acceptable through the awakening 
influence of a strong love. There is a tremendous 
resistance before the final abandonment to passion, 
a resistance during which their desire for inde- 
pendence crumbles slowly away as they are forced 
to realize that the crisis of each woman's life is the 
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same. A complete revolution of ideas follows, 
and with the reaction all womanly duties are ac- 
cepted. In laying aside the pseudo-independence 
and the desire for manlike liberty, the real strength 
of womanhood, which is the power of the weak 
over the strong, is attained. 

In Vera's nature, the opposite occurred, for her 
character was in a formative period. She was not 
developed enough to realize the larger sphere of 
motherhood, nor had she responded to the proper 
stimulus; neither was she the type of woman to 
subjugate herself except under the stress of passion, 
and her marriage merely intensified her ideas of 
independence. When she knew she was to become 
a mother she had felt faint at heart. Children 
had never appealed to her strongly, and when her 
work was temporarily curtailed, she was driven into 
revolt against the existing conditions. In that mo- 
ment aU the affection which she had given to her 
husband vanished completely; she felt hard and 
indifferent towards the whole world and extremely 
bored with her surroundings. Michael's pride, his 
satisfaction in the prospect of a son, irritated her, 
and there was no tenderness ever present in her 
heart towards the child who merely symbolized the 
links which were riveting her to him. A new fu- 
ture dawned before her — a future in which her 
work was relegated to the background, in which all 
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independence of action would be subservient to the 
rules which govern the life of a family. Her rank 
imposed certain regulations ; there were customs to 
be upheld, and countless petty observances now 
assumed startling proportions. She intended to 
struggle unyieldingly against the circumstances 
which threatened to enslave her, for she felt that 
at any cost she must not let herself sink into the 
rut of idle domesticity from which there was no 
escape, and the desire to continue her work was 
now strengthened by the feeling of necessity. 

Michael had noticed her marked indifference to 
her child with astonishment; when she manifested 
no increasing interest in the boy upon her return to 
health, his surprise gave way to annoyance. In his 
opinion the time had come for her to assume the 
dignity which her position demanded. He had 
waited in silence day by day, but it was not until 
the morning when she announced her return to the 
Academy that he perceived the truth of the matter, 
and it was a revelation as illuminating as amazing. 
Her painting had seemed to him a pastime during 
those first months of their marriage when she had 
been a stranger in St. Petersburg, but he had 
thought that the amusement had long since lost its 
charm, so little had Vera discussed her ideas with 
him. Now, however, a presentiment that the 
question was more serious than it appeared pos- 
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sessed his mind. He felt impelled to put a defi- 
nite check to this plan at once. It did not occur 
to him that her work was harmless and might be 
permitted; to his mind the hour for such idle 
recreation had passed. He desired his household 
to be conducted in the same manner as that of his 
friends ; to place it upon such a plane and retain it 
there was the problem which occupied his thoughts, 
and he entered his office in obvious ill-humor. 
Some letters were waiting for him on his desk, and 
over one he paused with attention. All at once 
a light seemed to dawn upon him. He settled 
back in his chair to re-read the letter at his ease, 
and the frown disappeared from his forehead. 
Once more he thought over the morning's conversa- 
tion with Vera, and this time he smiled to himself 
in satisfaction. The solution to that irritating 
question lay in his hands. 
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CHAPTER II 
alexia's story 

VERA, meanwhile, mounted the stairs to- 
ward her dressing-room quickly, dismiss- 
ing the argument from her mind. For an 
instant, as she recalled the undercurrent of anger 
in Michael's voice, she wondered whether she had 
not set in motion a force of whose existence she 
had hitherto been ignorant, and whether his sudden 
flare of temper could possibly result in disagreeable 
consequences. She was so accustomed to his placid 
good-humor that she had not taken into consid- 
eration any possible divergencies ; consequently she 
shook herself free from all foreboding with per- 
fect ease, and abandoned herself in joyful anticipa- 
tion to the prospect of her work, as she hurried to 
take her place in the ranks for which she felt her- 
self destined. The immediate problem slipped 
from her mind completely and left her free to 
rejoice in the mere fact of existence. Her youth 
bubbled in her veins; just as in her childhood she 
had had strange moments of gayety, over-exuberant 
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and uncontrolled, so now she had an intense desire 
to give vent to her emotion in some physical way, 
but the age of spontaneous glee had passed and she 
smiled to herself in remembrance of those moments 
and at the recurrence of such impulses. 

She took unwonted pleasure in dressing that 
morning, as if the occasion warranted more than 
her habitual care. The window beside her was 
open, and looked upon a small and uncared-for 
garden whose only beauty lay in the possession of 
a very luxuriant lilac bush now in full bloom. It 
had rained during the night and the odor of the 
warm fresh earth intermingled with the strong 
< scent of the lilacs was wafted upwards, filling the 
room with fragrance. All around, the sunbeams 
were dancing, and the Spring was calling as the 
breeze tossed her hair in abandon. She smiled at 
herself in the mirror and was pleased with her image 
in a childish fashion. After an instant she turned 
away; the luxury of the silver-topped table, the 
perfume, the open powder-box, had suddenly be- 
come distasteful. At that moment she longed to 
be outdoors in the light and warmth and freedom 
of the open air ; she hastened from the house as if 
its splendor had become oppressively offensive. 

In this mood she reached the Academy. Al- 
though she had never associated in intimate com- 
radeship with the other students, she was well 
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liked, and they welcomed her return with a cordial- 
ity, sincere though not effusive, which gave her a 
pleasant sense of having come in a measure nearer 
to them. She took her place before the easel and 
began to draw. The model was a very young girl, 
whose body with its grace of dawning womanhood 
might have served for the personification of Spring. 
This conception appealed to Vera's mood, and fired 
her with the desire to give form and expression to 
the idea which had stirred her imagination, and 
when noon came, she put down her pencil with 
reluctance. She was accustomed to work dur- 
ing the morning session only, and she envied the 
girls around her who were free to follow their 
moods. In her anxiety to forge ahead towards 
achievement, the morrow seemed cruelly distant. 
Then she remembered that a friend had been in- 
vited to lunch and she hastened to put away her 
easel. 

When she arrived home Alexandria Bakounine 
was already there, and Vera apologized in some 
confusion, a little ashamed to find her guest await- 
ing her. After luncheon they ensconced them- 
selves in the smaller of the two drawing-rooms; 
Vera curled herself up on a divan, her body re- 
laxing to the softness of the cushions, and looked 
across through a cloud of cigarette smoke at Alex- 
andria, who had sunk into the recesses of an enor- 
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mous armchair. The friendship between the two 
women was of recent date, but it had been spontan- 
eous from the beginning. It was such a relation- 
ship as often exists between a young and a much 
older woman when both are of the same tempera- 
ment. There is an attraction for the older in 
watching the development of a kindred nature, and 
this understanding is a form of sympathy to which 
a younger person is keenly sensitive. Among the 
women of her circle, Alexia was the only one to 
whom Vera unfolded her ideas and desires with 
perfect freedom. On the other hand, though Alex- 
andria grew deeply fond of Vera, she revealed 
very little of her own life and Vera had never 
attempted to penetrate her reserve. Yet this in- 
equality of confidence did not prove a barrier to 
their friendship. 

Alexia was a small frail woman, whose shoulders 
sank forward as if the weight of her head was 
too much of a burden for her slight frame. It was 
evident that she had once been good-looking, but 
her beauty had been chiefly in the golden high 
lights of her reddish hair, in the scarlet of her 
lips and even red and white of her skin. Her 
coloring had faded completely as if she had been 
seared at one blow; her skin was lusterless, 
although still wonderfully smooth, and fine net- 
works of wrinkles were perceptible about her eyes. 
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Her manner was strangely quiet, but when in the 
course of discussion she lifted her head in protest, 
there was still a trace of fire in the faded eyes, a 
faint flare of the spirit which had been benumbed 
into indifference. 

Vera had puzzled over this air of calmness 
which seemed in keeping with Alexia's colorless 
appearance but at variance with what she judged 
to be her nature. Once in the early days of their 
friendship, Vera had picked up a miniature of a 
very beautiful young girl whose face was elusively 
familiar. She looked at the features carefully as 
if searching for a resemblance and then remarked : 
" I cannot imagine that this girl can ever grow 
old — not that her features are so different from 
those, of other women, nor her coloring so much 
more vivid, but because her eyes are so intensely 
full of life." 

" That was painted when I was fifteen," said 
Alexia quietly, and a faint smile hovered over her 
narrow lips. Vera put down the miniature in 
embarrassment. The incident recurred to her now 
as she looked across at her friend ; Alexia sat very 
still, her head tipped back so far that the trans- 
parent blue veins at her throat were visible. 

" I wish you could have seen the model we had 
to-day," said Vera, breaking the long silence. 
11 She was the very incarnation of Spring. Some- 
3 
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times I think that such beauty is in a way sacred, 
and I can easily understand the adoration of a 
perfect human form." 

" Well, it is a dangerous shrine at which to 
worship," answered Alexia. " Beauty is about as 
eternal as the dust on a butterfly's wing and your 
god might disappoint you occasionally." 

Vera stirred a little on the divan. "Why, I 
wonder, should that which is most beautiful always 
be most perishable? The whole thing seems so 
useless, but it is always so in this world 1 " 

Alexia smiled quietly. " That is a question 
without an answer. Perhaps just to show us how 
futile such worship really is. We should prob- 
ably not think of the spiritual if the flesh were 
eternal ; it may be that this decay is meant to help 
us towards something higher, something nobler, 
than the satisfaction of the moment. Your young 
girl may in reality become a finer woman when she 
is old than — " 

" Don't 1 " said Vera sharply. " I do not want 
to think of that girl except as young and beautiful." 

" Well," Alexia returned lightly, " immortalize 
her in a drawing and then she will surely live for- 
ever. That is perhaps the truest function of art, 
I think, — to seize the moments which have been of 
inspiration so that the mood may be eternal, and 
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Inspire* others in turn. Was it good, your study ? " 
she added after a moment. 

" I think it will be. I had only a few hours 
this morning. Oh, if you knew how much my 
work means to me I I feel as if I had never 
cared for it so intensely as I do now. To-day, 
after being absent, I expected to find my hand a 
little out of practice. Instead I had gained tre- 
mendously. It is as if merely living, growing 
older and developing, has helped me. The pos- 
sibility of what I may do if I continue to work 
steadily is dazzling ! I am carried so far forward 
by ambition that the impetus seems to hasten my 
progress. From now on I shall work more and 
more steadily and then you will see 1 " 

" What does Mischa say to your work? " asked 
Alexia calmly. 

The light faded out of Vera's eyes as the morn- 
ing's conversation recurred to her. She did not 
answer immediately. 

Alexia's husband was an old friend of Michael 
Orloff, and she had naturally been surprised and 
interested when she heard of his sudden marriage. 
She had been drawn to Vera from the moment 
they met, and as they grew more intimate, she 
realized more and more that this marriage was a 
dangerous experiment However, when the child 
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was born, she thought that he might prove a bond 
between his parents, or at least help to bridge the 
vast gulf between their natures. But Vera's atti- 
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" What Mischa says — well, he seems very 
much astonished that I want to go back, 1 ' she said. 

" I can well imagine it. You know the Orloffs 
are rather strait-laced, not so much the younger 
branch as this side of the family. I knew them 
all as a girl. Your husband's mother, I believe, 
was extremely narrow-minded, and she set an 
absurd value on pride of family, the importance of 
dignity and form. That is why I was surprised 
that Mischa ever allowed you to go to the 
Academy at all. The plane of life to which the 
Orloffs elevate themselves is not accessible to 
artists, you know." 

" Well, then it is time that such nonsense came 
to an end," said Vera firmly. "If those rules 
exist, they are better broken, and I shall do my 
level best to destroy such unreasonable prejudice." 

" Take care, take care, Vera ! Society cannot 
be changed by such methods. You have not lived 
long enough in St. Petersburg to understand the 
obligations of our social system. It is a fabric not 
so easily rent asunder. The folly of violence is ex- 
emplified time and time again in our political 
struggles. How much good does a bomb accom- 
plish ? There is a little stricter regime than before. 
That is all." 

" Well, some day there will be a bigger bomb 
invented, — then a more tremendous report, and 
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all useless conventions will be exploded. I shall 
be the first to welcome that day. 1 ' 

" You should not say such things, even in fun, 
Vera." 

"What is the harm? I am not discussing 
politics. Our social laws are the ones I should 
like to amend. 1 ' 

" You will never change public opinion by going 
against it. It seems to me that reform can only 
be accomplished by working from within the 
camp of our particular circle. To put yourself 
outside, to defy criticism, merely closes the gates 
of society upon you. You may throw stones all 
you wish from without, but you will not succeed in 
demolishing even the outposts. Remaining within, 
however, by gradually influencing those around 
you — " 

" Who are never going to be influenced ! " inter- 
rupted Vera. " You cannot change your own 
generation; their ideas are too fixed." 

" Perhaps not all at once, but the attempt will 
nevertheless affect those who follow us. In this 
way, we can contribute to the general good of 
society and the individual attains a higher plane." 

" Then I would wish to stay on the lower one," 
said Vera vehemently. " Renunciation of one's 
ideas, of one's life, for the common good — all 
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you preachers choose the same theme! I do not 
see why the demands of society are not as selfish 
as the more natural desires of the individual. 
There is only one time in our lives when we are 
ambitious, desirous of accomplishing great things 
at all hazards, and that is when we are young. It 
is easy when you are old," she went on ruthlessly, 
" to lean back and philosophize over your duty 
to this and that and the other. But now you talk 
about the common good. My acceptance of the 
sphere into which I married, with all the rules 
which govern a complex society, promotes, I sup- 
pose, the general good — at least it helps to pre- 
serve the harmony of the community. Mean- 
while, what of my desire to free myself from this 
very circle ? I am ambitious to raise myself above 
the level of its members. What have I personally 
to do with these hundreds of people who cling 
together, share the same thoughts, the same ideas, 
and always, eternally, the same principles, just be- 
cause they have not the courage to seek more 
individual expression ? You say the Orloff family 
consider themselves superior to artists, for example, 
and that a woman who desires to be one, would be 
strictly condemned by their set. Because of this 
absurd notion, must I renounce my desire, must I 
model myself into a pattern wife and spend the 
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rest of my days in bringing forth and educating 
half a dozen little models towards the common 
idea of perfection ? " 

44 But, Vera," expostulated Alexia, " you are 
exaggerating, I think. Need you necessarily go to 
this extreme? Suppose that you devoted half of 
your time to your family ? " 

44 Which would mean that I should give much 
less than half to my work 1 " flashed Vera. 4< That 
is just the point in question. If I were to take 
charge of the household instead of the housekeeper, 
to look after Boris more than I do, pay a call on 
Aunt Elizabeth because she has returned from 
Nice, as Mischa this morning suggested, and do 
all these things in the time when I should be work- 
ing, how much would I accomplish ? There is no 
possibility of an equal division of one's attention, 
because a great many trifling demands upon one's 
time crop up at most inopportune moments. That 
is the way society is arranged at the present time. 
A man has his hours of work and his hours of 
leisure; no outside interests intrude upon this 
division of time. But a woman is supposed to have 
all leisure, and has in reality none; if she desires 
to work, all manner of little things will disturb her, 
unless she takes a definite step to keep a certain 
part of her day for herself, and then she is certain 
to be accused of neglecting what is more important, 
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her home duties. If, for Instance, every woman 
had her share of work — and that is the way it 
should be I — no one would think it extraordinary 
if she devoted her mornings to study. Then 
everything would be on a normal basis. She 
would not be expected to pay calls or receive visits 
even from her own family. The children could 
be in the care of a competent nurse. Look at 
Boris for instance. He is just as well off under 
Katia's care as he would be under mine, better in 
fact, for she certainly knows more about children 
than I do. Now really, Alexia, just consider this 
specific case. Katia knows no more about art than 
I do about babies. What is more natural than for 
her to have charge of the boy so that I may con- 
tinue my work ? In the one case, we should have 
a healthy boy and a lazy woman ; as it is, the boy is 
just as well off and there will be an entirely different 
and a far better result for me, for if I am free, I 
shall be able to accomplish great things, I hope. 1 ' 
"Those are rather high-sounding theories, Vera. 
I doubt whether you will convince the world of 
their truth, at least our world," Alexia added. 
" In your individual case, an arrangement such as 
you describe might prove successful, but I doubt 
it, because it seems contrary to all laws of nature 
for a woman's existence to be more keenly centered 
in her own achievement than in the development 
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and rearing of her children. It may be that I 
hold a rather old-fashioned idea. I have no talent 
myself, so that I cannot from experience under- 
stand the potency of such a gift in directing our 
views of life, nor can I judge what the value of 
your work will be to the world at large. Of 
course, a great deal depends upon that. The 
world may be able to dispense with merely talented 
production, but it demands the creations of genius. 
You yourself can judge that best, that is, provided 
you are working towards the highest achievement. 1 ' 

11 Of course that is the goal to which every 
earnest student aspires,' 1 answered Vera. " But 
suppose I do not succeed in achieving all that I 
hope to, would you think that the struggle had 
been in vain, that it would have been better merely 
to have lived tamely and quietly? " 

Alexia shrugged her shoulders. 

14 1 am not sure, M she answered, " but I think so. 
In your way you may make your family very mis- 
erable throughout the struggle, whereas on the 
other hand, you would at least have made those 
around you happy — " 

14 That eternal sacrifice for others ! " interrupted 
Vera. " It is an argument I cannot bear ! Remem- 
ber, that it demands a high price — that hap- 
piness of yours. Even if I do not achieve all I 
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hope to, I shall at least have the satisfaction of 
having worked earnestly towards a chosen end, and 
my life will be the richer with memories ; for after 
all, what does production mean except the love of 
creation? The smallest attainment is on a level 
with the highest if the artist has really felt this 
love. After all it is the struggle which is the satis- 
factory part of achievement." 

Alexia said nothing and Vera continued after 
a moment. 

" It seems to me that the result is of secondary 
importance in the fulfillment of one's aims in life, 
for it is in working towards a given end that under- 
standing of life is attained. If my mission were 
the rearing of babies, I should be doing myself 
an injustice even to think of art; but since it is 
obvious that I can leave Katia to perform that 
function with more success than I could ever hope 
to attain, in that case I should be doing myself an 
injustice to neglect my proper sphere of work, 
under the delusion that I was accomplishing my 
purpose in life. To develop one's self fully and 
towards the highest happiness is the real meaning 
of life. It is that which most people seem afraid 
of doing, so they cling to the old idea of self- 
annihilation for the common good. You preach- 
ers claim that the highest human attainment is in 
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duty well fulfilled. I contend that the duty best 
fulfilled is the duty to one's self. And I shall 
prove what I say in spite of all restrictions I " 

11 Vera I Vera 1 You are talking irrationally. 
Some day you will see that these theories — and 
Heaven alone knows where you have developed 
them — will not stand the test of experience. Be- 
cause ydu are so young, the world seems made to be 
conquered, and you think that by climbing to the 
top of the hill, you can touch the stars. It is only 
when you are there that you will perceive the 
mountains which still tower above you. There is 
no such thing as personal freedom. Try as you 
will, you cannot free yourself, nor will you ever 
be able to free yourself, from the ideas of those 
around you. Trust me, Vera, for I know. I once 
stood where you are now — ten years ago." 

11 You were like me? You thought as I do? " 
said Vera, a little incredulously. 

" Somewhat, not just the same. For you are 
essentially a child of your age, and if anything in 
advance of your own time. Whether the freedom 
with which you have been allowed to read has 
led you to formulate such independent ideas, I can- 
not tell. I had not thought as deeply as you when 
I was your age, but I had the same instinct for 
freedom, the same desire to take all that life 
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offered. I too thought that I could and would 
fashion my own life. I imagined myself guiding 
the tiller because the wind had filled my sails, 
but in the calms I realized that I was impotent. 
No, no, Vera; neither you nor I can shape our 
destinies. You may trust me, for I am telling you 
the truth. The idea that an individual can stand 
alone, and forge ahead free from the ties which 
bind one creature to another, — that idea is a de- 
lusion I Sooner or later you will realize that you 
are only a thread in the web of existence." 

" But then," said Vera, hesitatingly, " you did 
not have any aim to accomplish, did you ? I mean 
a definite desire to continue a career as I have ? " 

" No, that is true, but you admitted that the 
aim of life was not so much the accomplishment 
of a purpose as the complete fulfillment of one's 
desires and striving towards happiness, did you 
not?" 

Vera nodded assent. 

" So you see that by denying myself the means 
of attaining happiness, such as I then thought it 
to be, I sacrificed as much as you would were you 
to give up all thoughts of your career." 

" That day will never come 1 " flashed back 
Vera. 

Alexia was silent for a moment, looking across 
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at her through half-closed eyes. Then as if she 
had come to a sudden resolution, she leaned for- 
ward and said, 

" I think I will tell you fully, Vera, what no 
one else has yet heard. You see, I was not always 
so quiet. So quiet," she added bitterly, " that 
I seem quite middle-aged, when I am just thirty- 
one. I was just as eager to know life as you are, 
more so, perhaps, because I had no career to follow 
nor any purpose to accomplish. I had merely an 
intense desire to see everything ; I loved the world 
and I was glad to be in it. Only I never ex- 
pressed these thoughts ; in fact, I had not reasoned 
enough to grasp all I felt, for, as I told you, I was 
very differently educated and I had not been taught 
to reason. Life teaches that fast enough. 

" Well, I married much as you have done. We 
all marry too young, I think. My parents ar- 
ranged the matter and I was glad — happy in what 
I thought was happiness. I liked Nicolas very 
much and the idea of living in St. Petersburg was 
captivating. I thought we should travel a great 
deal and that I should see and meet people, and 
that the world would be always very, very gay. 
It was not until afterwards that I was — well, 
bored. Nicolas had already seen a great deal of 
life and he wished to settle down and be quiet. It 
was disappointing at first, but when Marie was 
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born, everything adjusted itself. That is the great 
difference between us. I do not understand why 
Boris means so little to you. Marie was at once 
my comfort and my salvation." 

Vera's forehead wrinkled a little perplexedly. 
" I cannot hope to make you understand, Alexia. 
It is something I can't explain to myself. I think 
I was not meant to have children. Perhaps if I 
did not care so tremendously for my painting, I 
should be more fond of Boris and more like other 
women, but I've never known that sort of affection. 
I've never been what you call * in love,' unless you 
can say that I am ' in love ' with my painting. It 
sounds rather funny, I admit. And this will seem 
a strange contradiction. I used to imagine that 
some day I was going to experience a great love. 
It was probably due to the amount of French litera- 
ture which I read. People always seemed to be 
going through throes of tremendous emotion and, 
of course, I imagined a tremendous passion for 
myself. It was a childish idea; I've never felt 
the shadow of such a sentiment. When I met 
Mischa — well, you know the circumstances of our 
marriage. I thought that perhaps I should fall in 
love with him afterwards. I've heard that a great 
many women do fall in love with their husbands, 
but on the contrary, I didn't even want to fall in 
love — in fact, all that I have ever really desired 
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is to become a great artist and to take part in the 
interesting affairs of the world ; I mean to do that, 
and I think there's not much chance that I shall be 
bothered by a passion either great or small." 

Alexia stared at her for a moment, then she 
spoke very quietly and deliberately. 

11 That is a matter beyond your control, Vera. 
You cannot settle your own future so decisively. 
It is exactly that thing I fear, for with your over- 
estimate of freedom and independence, you would 
be capable of losing control over yourself abso- 
lutely, were you to fall in love. You are so un- 
evenly balanced — wise beyond your years intellect- 
ually, and more undeveloped emotionally than a 
peasant girl of fifteen, that when you do awaken — 
God help you, Vera, if you are carried away as I 
was!" 

She stopped a moment, then went on in the same 
low monotonous voice. 

" One summer, three years after I was married, 
we went to the country. It was very quiet and dull 
and Nicolas was away a great deal. Near us were 
some friends, with whom we were very intimate. 
The husband went out shooting with Nicolas and 
I saw a good deal of his wife. Her brother was 
passing the summer with her. He had been ill and 
was not allowed to ride, so that most of his time 
was spent with us. You cannot imagine how at- 
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tractive he was — by far the most brilliant man I 
had ever met — indeed since then I have rarely 
met his equal. He was tremendously tall — I re- 
member I came just to the top of his shoulder, and 
he always moved quickly as if quicksilver ran in his 
veins, and he was only two years older than I — 
almost a boy. 

" We used to be together a great deal and it was 
nice to have some one to talk to — some one to 
laugh with. And then after a time, it became in- 
tolerable. We both tried hard to avoid seeing 
each other alone, but in the end something always 
brought us together. In the bottom of my heart 
whenever this happened I was glad. All at once 
we both knew that it could not go on any longer. 
He wanted me to go away with him and at last I 
promised, for it seemed as if happiness were within 
my grasp, as if I had merely to hold out my hand 
and seize it fervently. To stay with Nicolas when 
heart and soul cried out in rebellion against it 
was a hideous lie. I was in revolt, just as you 
are, against the conventions which surround us, 
whose mandates we obey. Because it is the cus- 
tom for girls to marry at a certain age I had been 
given to a man before I even knew what life held 
in store for me, and, when through no fault of my 
own, I realized my womanhood, I found myself 
completely severed from the happiness which was 
4 
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mine by right. It was utterly preposterous! I 
revolted against God, who had made me a woman 
and then left me helpless. It seemed to me only 
fair that I should have a chance to begin my life 
again, and I thought it was merely a lack of courage 
which prevented me from doing so. But it was 
not." 

" It was not 1 " echoed Vera in astonishment. 
"What then? What then?" 

11 Marie/' answered Alexia simply. " He had 
gone away and I was to follow; we were going 
abroad. Nicolas went shooting that day and I 
was alone with Marie. At first I wanted to take 
her with me, but I knew that it was impossible. 
When I thought quite calmly that she would not 
remember me when she grew up, it hurt. Good 
God ! how that hurt ! She was just two — such a 
little babyl Next, I wondered if they would ever 
tell her, and then I realized that if they did she 
would be taught that I was a bad woman. That 
hurt more. And so I hesitated, driven first by one 
impulse and then by another. I was torn in two. 
After a time I reached the bottom of misery and I 
saw the truth — not that I loved him the less ! I 
have always cared just the same way, but something 
stronger held me back, and I think, in spite of all 
— rightly. Of course, at the time — well, I don't 
remember just what happened after I wrote that 
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letter. I was ill for a long time, and when I re- 
covered I was as I am now, faded and almost old. 
I have been like this since I was twenty, for a strug- 
gle always wastes one's vitality — besides, after- 
wards I didn't care. Anyway it doesn't really 
matter, as Marie has never known me different." 

Vera stared across at Alexia for a long time. It 
was a very dreadful story to her mind, a bitter 
tragedy and a useless one. It was parallel to the 
sacrifice which a young girl makes upon enter- 
ing a cloister and she was in no way in sympathy 
with such renunciation of life. 

"But Alexia, what does it all lead to?" she 
demanded. u After all, that is the important ques- 
tion, is it not? Have you found happiness? Tell 
me truly. Suppose that you had gone away and 
afterwards married him ; there would have been a 
long lifetime before you, a lifetime of joy, would 
there not?" 

11 No," said Alexia quietly, " not a lifetime of 
happiness." 

"There would not? but I don't understand. 
Have you found happiness now ? " 

11 No," she said, still more quietly. 

"What then?" cried Vera. "What can you 
gain from such renunciation? What have you 
been able to find in life? " 

" Peace," said Alexia simply. 
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LONG after Alexia left, Vera remained 
curled upon the divan lost in thought, until 
the twilight deepened and the shadows 
crept nearer and nearer from the corners of the 
room to surround her in darkness. She rehearsed 
the afternoon's conversation from beginning to end, 
musing long over the story she had heard. The 
vibration of Alexia's voice again awed her, and 
the expression which had transfigured the worn 
face was vividly before her eyes. She felt that she 
had been in the presence of a force as yet un- 
known in her, a force which had stirred in the soul 
of the small frail woman, and was reflected in her 
eyes ; for they who have renounced in obedience to 
the higher law, who have once faced Truth, be the 
moment of revelation but an instant in the length 
of a lifetime, look upon life forever differently. 

But to Vera's perception this force and Alexia's 
calmness were still foreign; she felt a suggestion of 
sanctity, of resignation, of the atmosphere of 
churches, and that was the nearest approach to 

55 
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understanding at which she arrived. It appealed 
to her senses instead of to her comprehension, and 
such an appeal always awoke in her a feeling of 
distrust. She was vaguely uncomfortable, as if the 
calmness and sanctity were unreal, created in order 
to soothe her rebellious thoughts and to awe her 
questions and doubts into subservience. But be- 
cause this sentiment which she felt without defining 
and distrusted without reasoning, had come into 
her mind through a new channel, she was stirred 
for a moment. She marvelled that a force, out- 
side her own desires, could change Alexia's deter- 
mination and kill, as it were, her living self. The 
difference between the miniature of the girl who 
was sparkling with strength and vitality, and the 
faded, quiet woman long past her youth though 
yet in her prime, impressed Vera keenly, as if the 
material decay stamped the spiritual transforma- 
tion in greater relief. She felt the tragedy of this 
not unusual story more poignantly than any ro- 
mance in fiction, and she was stirred into wonder 
over such a passion, but in measure as her sym- 
pathy increased towards the two who had been so 
irretrievably caught in the meshes of circumstances, 
brought without volition within sight of human 
happiness and then separated by a power which had 
worked strange havoc upon their will, in measure 
as she understood all that the renunciation had 
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entailed, a feeling of antagonism to the sacrifice 
awoke in her mind. 

She wondered at the strength which had enabled 
Alexia to set aside all material happiness in obe- 
dience to the dictates of a spiritual law, and she 
came to the conclusion that Alexia had been swayed 
by religious feeling and overpowered by maternal 
love. Neither of those sentiments had Vera ever 
known. She was analyzing emotions quite foreign 
to her own experience ; on the one hand, her famil- 
iarity with romance in literature enabled her to 
understand mere human passion, while on the 
other, she was at a loss to realize the spiritual 
force which had defeated both will and desire. 
Her own reason had always rebelled against the 
forms which constituted her conception of religion, 
and she had not yet awakened to the ideal of 
motherhood. 

The possibility that a similar experience might 
come to her now entered her mind with full force, 
and she dwelt upon the idea for the first time since 
her marriage. She tried to imagine herself in 
love, but the possibility was so remote that it 
seemed a mere figment of her imagination ; she had 
not yet realized the mere love of love which must 
precede a definite attraction. In the end, she 
came to the somewhat tame conclusion that her 
love of painting was the only force which could 
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ever strongly stir her. She wondered whether any 
circumstance could make her sacrifice her work as 
Alexia had sacrificed happiness, and her individual- 
istic creed flared up in resentment of the idea. 

The morning's conversation, the first argument 
with the hitherto complacent Michael, recurred 
to her. Underneath the few words which had 
been interchanged, the dash of wills had been 
sounded, and Vera recognized that there could be 
no evasion of such an important issue. But she 
faced the encounter boldly and defiantly, more 
determined than ever not to yield to that immola- 
tion of self which acquiescence to Michael's ideas 
would bring about. Alexia had but stirred her 
into further rebellion by presenting the result of 
the creed of sacrifice. All sense of awe had dis- 
appeared in keen analysis and the effect merely 
remained in greater contrast. To lose interest in 
life and vitality and the joy of existence through 
self-effacement seemed utterly unnecessary; she 
shuddered at the thought of a similar fate. She 
was more than ever determined to force the issue 
to a triumphant close, to defend her rights, to 
assert her power, to choose and follow her own 
course and to flaunt her independence before her 
husband's assumption of authority. 

She descended to dinner that evening in expecta- 
tion of further discussion. She had been revolv- 
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ing bits of argument in her mind, rehearsing and 
devising ways and means with which to meet 
and refute Michael's time-worn platitudes. Every 
weapon in her feminine array of arms was ready 
for action, but to her surprise, not only did he not 
refer again to the argument, but he declined every 
encounter which she offered him. He seemed ut- 
terly forgetful of the conversation which had so 
incensed him, and throughout dinner was in the 
highest spirits. Wondering at this sudden change 
of humor, Vera gave up the attempt to draw him 
into argument. He talked on at random, touching 
lightly upon his important business of the morn- 
ing, recounting in detail his afternoon at the 
club, and finally he delivered a message from Irina 
Novikov, whom he had met accidentally and who 
expected them to join her at the opera the follow- 
ing Friday. And it was not until that evening, 
after their return from the opera, that Vera under- 
stood both his good humor and his disinclination 
to resume their discussion. 

The Novikovs were distant cousins of Michael, 
and Vera had been necessarily drawn into an inti- 
mate relation with them. The men had always 
been close friends, but the feeling between the two 
women did not grow in kindliness after the first 
enthusiasm, and although they were thrown into 
frequent contact with each other, their intimacy 
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dwindled until it reached the level of mere casual 
friendship. 

Irina Novikov made an excellent impression on 
first acquaintance, a poorer one on second, and none 
at all on third. She was a woman of limited 
mental capacity who had nevertheless acquired an 
outlook, if a small one, upon the large field of 
intellectual activity, towards which she made efforts 
with her small powers more belittling than the lack 
of any attempt ; her interest was sincere, in so much 
as she did not recognize its insincerity, but she 
had never felt the desire to work for the sake of 
work alone which must accompany every earnest 
striving, no matter how small the capability. To 
be considered musical, artistic, or even literary, 
was the height of her ambition, the object of her 
whole existence, but she made no effort to develop 
a talent to justify her pretense. She had, however, 
caught the semblance of what she believed to be 
an artistic manner, and she pattered the jargon of 
phrase with perfect ease. To a certain degree, she 
was really musical, but her indolence was fully 
satisfied by the superficial knowledge she possessed. 
" The gradation of tones ", " harmonic values ", 
11 the sub-conscious self ", were expressions with 
which her conversation was elaborately sprinkled. 
She considered certain shades of mauve and green 
peculiarly expressive of her temperament, but the 
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artificiality of the pose cheapened instead of height- 
ening the effect she intended to produce. Her 
desire to associate with interesting people led her 
to cultivate some strange acquaintances, but she was 
firmly convinced that her circle was composed of 
unusual specimens, and her judgment led her con- 
tinually astray; she measured people by their ab- 
normalities and events by their unusual, instead of 
their actual importance. 

In spite of these absurdities she was well liked, 
for she was generous, warm-hearted and incapable 
of any of the meaner qualities which generally 
accompany conscious eccentricity. She adored her 
husband with the one genuine impulse in her curi- 
ously perverted nature. His ardor had been well 
tempered by the multitude of flirtations in which 
he indulged, but between the cessation of one and 
the beginning of another, he was extremely atten- 
tive to his wife, whose unswerving devotion was a 
flattering tonic to his self-satisfaction. He be- 
lieved himself to be irresistibly attractive to 
women, and he flirted indiscrimately in the convic- 
tion that his rank permitted him unbridled license ; 
his adventures were for the most part harmless, the 
flutterings of a moth who believed that his impor- 
tance was increased by hovering conspicuously 
around a flame. At that moment, he was much 
occupied with Vera; he had made several unsuc- 
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cessful attempts to establish that undercurrent of 
sympathy which must preface any personal rela- 
tionship, and discomfiture merely piqued his incli- 
nation into activity. 

When Ke entered the box that night with his 
wife, he looked up at Vera from beneath his heavy 
eyebrows as if heart and soul were gathered into 
the one languishing glance which he bestowed upon 
her. Irina's blindness to this continual by-play was 
a lamentable reflection upon her intelligence; she 
settled herself in a corner of the box with the air 
of a woodthrush decked up as a flamingo. Her 
features were small and pinched, and the sallow- 
ness of her complexion was relieved by two hectic 
spots of red which accentuated the high cheek- 
bones, while her very bright eyes gave her a certain 
gypsy-like vivacity. Although she was of too com- 
monplace a type to depart with success from the 
prevailing fashion, she could have attained a certain 
amount of style with comparative ease, for her 
figure was good and she carried herself well, but in 
an era when all corsages were plain and skirts 
looped high in voluminous folds, her over- 
embroidered, much-belaced dress, in its attempt at 
the picturesque, seemed more than ever incongruous 
with her personality, and she sank into insignifi- 
cance under the weight of her pose. Her small, 
dark head moved rapidly from side to side as she 
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talked, her black eyes flashing from beneath the 
narrow lids ; at moments she was almost grotesque. 

Vera's unusual beauty was thrown into high re- 
lief. Soft yellow satin swathed her supple body in 
severely simple lines. There was a luster as of 
corn silk in the high lights and the glimmer of 
beaten gold in the folds. Out of the lace which 
edged the bodice rose her perfectly formed shoul- 
ders in dazzling whiteness, and her hair, coiled 
heavily with its usual simplicity, was in contrast 
more startlingly black. There was a charm about 
her that evening which placed her apart and above 
all other women, radiant in the consummation of 
sartorial art and the dazzling splendor of their 
jewels. She brought to mind the unfolding of 
some rare flower. A slight flush had warmed her 
wonted pallor and her cheeks were like the under 
petals of a tea rose ; as she bent her head to smile 
upon an acquaintance below, the curves of her lips 
seemed less childish and more seductive in their 
suggestion of maturing womanhood. 

Feodor looked at her long and steadily. 
Michael intercepted his stare of admiration and 
was conscious for a moment of the exultant pride of 
the possessor. 

" I don't know how it is, Vera," said Irina, fan- 
ning herself vigorously, " but you always look as if 
an artist had designed your costume, dressed you, 
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and then sent you out like a picture, all perfect, 
except the signature. I know your maid is not a 
bit better than mine and you don't spend as much 
time in dressing. How in the world do you do 
it?" 

" I don't do it," replied Vera. " Perhaps the 
reason, if there is one, and I think your compliment 
is mere flattery, lies in the fact that I don't care 
very much about it I " 

" You don't care ? " said Inn a, with an incredu- 
lous inflection in her voice. " Then you are not a 
woman yet, after all." 

" That may be," laughed Vera. " And when, 
please, shall I grow up to be one? " 

" When you are fully conscious of your woman- 
hood," answered Irina, with the air of having ut- 
tered a profoundly clever remark. 

" And shall I prove my maturity by fidgeting 
about my looks? Then I shall certainly cling to 
my shell a little longer; all these butterflies don't 
tempt me to flutter my wings," she answered, mo- 
tioning towards the rapidly filling house. 

" Wait," smiled Irina meaningly, " wait until 
you begin to lose your youth, then — " 

" You will spend the rest of your life chasing it," 
interrupted Michael. 

Feodor had not taken his eyes from Vera; he 
leaned forward to take part in the conversation 
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and she felt herself flushing under his steady gaze. 

" Vera will do nothing of the sort," he said, 
" for her youth will be perpetual. To-night con- 
vinces me that she is as immortal and as beautiful 
as Psyche.' 9 The last sentence was almost whis- 
pered into her ear. She turned quickly around and 
eyed him calmly. Her frank dismissal of his flat- 
tery disconcerted him and he leaned back again in 
his chair. She was irritated whenever Feodor 
dropped his voice to that suspiciously low mono- 
tone, for she had not been long enough in the social 
world to understand or take part in the idle badi- 
nage which forms a great share of superficial con- 
versation. 

" Natalia Leontiov looks well tonight," she said, 
to bring about a change of subject. 

Irina put up her opera-glasses to stare at the 
lady in question. " Too much rouge," she com- 
mented laconically. 

" Really you women are dreadful 1 " interrupted 
Michael, half-chiding, half in earnest. " Just be- 
cause she is not as pale as a ghost you assume that 
she paints." 

" Or if she is not as thin as a pancake, then she 
is not well built from an artistic point of view," 
said Feodor, looking meaningly towards his wife. 

11 For my part," continued Michael, u I like a 
well-rounded shape." 

5 
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" Like that one," smiled Irina, behind her fan, 
motioning towards an enormously stout dowager 
who waddled into the box near them. 

The conversation was tedious to Vera, who 
picked up the glasses and peered into the orchestra 
as if in search of some one. 

" Were you at the club this afternoon? " asked 
Michael, turning to Feodor. " Did you hear 
about Gregoriev? " 

" More scandal?" said Irina, lifting her eye- 
brows. 

" Good heavens 1 " retorted her husband. 
" Must all news necessarily be scandalous ? " 

" Not necessarily, but usually," she answered a 
little dryly. " I don't know how it all leaks into 
the clubs. Men know everything now-a-days." 

"Well, what about the women?" suggested 
Michael. " Don't you discuss us, disparage us 
and — " 

" Love us," interrupted Feodor, giving his 
mustache a little upward twirl, " in spite of all our 
faults. In fact, the more the better. It takes a 
villain to step in successfully where the hero fears 
to tread." 

Vera smiled sarcastically at him. " You always 
seem so proud of your wickedness," she said. 

He again bent forward toward her, murmuring, 
" How you misunderstand me 1 I despise myself. 
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but what can a man do when temptation is placed 
so willingly in his way ? " 

" I should think myself that resistance might 
prove effectual if once tried," said Vera idly. His 
voice dropped another half-tone lower. 

" If you only realized how hard it is," he 
pleaded, " to make effort after effort when no one 
cares whether you are different or not! If it but 
mattered a particle to you, I know that I could 
change and become a better man than I am now. 
Somehow, when I am near you, I realize how far 
you are above me. You do not know how tre- 
mendously a woman can influence a man's life. A 
woman like you could make a man live up to the 
highest ideals. Only you do not use your power 
— you don't care 1 " 

Vera was exasperated; she looked at Irina to 
see whether she could have overheard, but Irina's 
opera-glasses were conducting a vigorous campaign 
up and down the house. Turning to Feodor, she 

■ 

said deliberately, " I did not hear your last words. 
What was it you said? " 

The lights at that moment were extinguished and 
she breathed a sigh of relief. A rustle of sound 
passed over the house as the audience settled back 
into attention. It was like the whir of wings when 
a bird sinks down into repose. Then there was a 
moment of tension, and with the first long-drawn 
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note of the Prelude, an imperceptible feeling of 
satisfaction swept over the multitude. Vera had 
the intense love of music which is a characteristic 
of her race, although she had no gift of execution. 
Since her marriage, her enjoyment had been 
widely gratified, chiefly through Irina, who at- 
tended the opera and the majority of concerts with 
a decided purpose, and who had appointed herself 
sponsor of Vera's musical education. With the 
unerring instinct which led her towards the most 
modern expression in all art, Vera had soon be- 
come absorbed in the then ultra-modern Wag- 
ner. She was not familiar, however, with Tristan 
und Isolde, and she had looked forward to this 
performance expectantly. 

From the first moment she felt that she was 
listening to music which was different from all that 
she had ever heard; she was uplifted by the revela- 
tion of something profoundly sacred. There was 
the strangeness of the unreal in the poignantly 
minor harmonies, and an undercurrent of equally 
strange sweetness which stirred into vibration the 
very depths of her nature. She was conscious that 
the realms of far distant romance were being re- 
vealed, and the prescience filled her with a longing 
to grasp the half-suggested images in their entirety, 
to draw away the veil which shrouded her under- 
standing. The desire seemed to increase with 
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every throb of the recurring theme. It was as if 
the beauty of a faintly strong perfume had filled 
her nostrils with unknown fragrance. When the 
curtain was raised she lost her grasp upon reality 
and passed into that curious semi-consciousness in 
which the personality is projected into the one 
which is being portrayed. The suddenness with 
which these hitherto unknown emotions assailed 
her did not at that moment seem curious ; just as in 
a dream the discrepancy in all natural facts is not 
noticeable until the awakening, so the presence of 
emotions which in her relation to her husband had 
not crossed the threshold of her imagination, was 
not unnatural. The woman who had been dormant 
through all phases of womanhood was awakening 
to the summons which called her in every throb and 
surge of melody. She was Isolde, the magnificent, 
the passionate Isolde, carried into an unknown 
land, while around echoed and re-echoed the cries 
of the sailors who taunted her with the impotence 
of her barbarically regal will. Her anger in- 
creased into fury with Isolde's, and then passed 
from the uncontrollable outburst of the princess, 
outraged and deposed, to the torment of the primi- 
tive woman thwarted in passion and consumed with 
the longing for revenge. The desire to inflict 
punishment upon the man who had deprived her of 
her own and then scorned her, coursed wildly in 
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her veins and turned every emotion into a fury 
which death alone could appease. 

Silence followed the potion, a silence in which 
the desire for death passed into the struggle of life 
triumphantly returning. Truly Vera drank of a 
magical chalice; her vision of life was transfigured 
in the surge of emotion which mastered heart and 
body and soul, and she was blind to the death-knell 
warning which rang for her as well as for Isolde. 
She felt herself carried forward, overmastered by 
a force of emotion of which she was not yet fully 
conscious. Instinctively her hand moved forward, 
as if in the darkness she was groping towards 
understanding. 

As the last curtain fell, it seemed that the veil 
which had shrouded her from herself was forever 
torn from her eyes, and she saw before her the 
path* which all women have trodden since the crea- 
tion, towards which she herself was perhaps des- 
tined. And she was not a little frightened, for in 
that moment she felt weak, mentally and physically, 
as if her strength had completely ebbed, leaving 
her a prey to emotion, without power of will. She 
arose as if the world had suddenly ended. The 
presence of inevitable death was mingled with the 
vision of love triumphant. For one moment she 
had stood at the heights; then she was hurled 
breathlessly through space while life and death 
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passed alternately before her eyes, and sorrow and 
love, joy and pain, followed one another in quick 
succession. She saw death lurking in the fairest 
heart, and Life peered forth resurrected from the 
shroud of Death. 

From these heights of revelation, from the 
heights on which she had stood for one breathless 
moment, during which she had seen a mirage of 
Life pass before her eyes and had understood the 
happiness which came to those who died in the mo- 
ment of greatest joy, she turned, instead of passing 
into unconsciousness, to behold her husband, who 
had been dozing contentedly in the corner of the 
box, attempt to stifle a yawn; she met the imper- 
tinent half-closed eyes of Feodor again fastened 
upon her, and heard Irina applaud violently and 
begin between the spasmodic little jerks of her 
hands to discuss, comment and disparage. 

Vera answered her curtly, pleading a sudden 
headache that her preoccupation might pass un- 
noticed. While they drove home, she peered 
through the windows of the carriage as if she were 
looking upon the world for the first time. The 
city was beckoning to her in each of the lights 
which glimmered in the darkness; in each of the 
lives which throbbed in the heart of that vast town 
the drama of passions was perhaps being enacted, 
and she was driving swiftly past, near and yet for- 
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ever separated In that moment she would will- 
ingly have become one of the vast throng welcom- 
ing the joys and sharing the sorrows which would 
make her akin to the world. 

As she followed her husband up the steps of the 
house, she looked back a moment ; the darkness was 
more friendly than the splendor within. The air 
cooled her temples and the silence enveloped her in 
a kindly embrace, seeming to comfort her for a 
nameless sorrow. She was going upstairs to her 
room when her husband seized her hand, and tried 
playfully to pull her down from the step on which 
she was standing. 

" Don't you want something to eat ? " he asked. 
" I left word to have sandwiches placed in the 
dining-room." 

11 No, Mischa, I am tired. Let me go." She 
pulled her hand away petulantly. He held it 
tighter. 

" Well, come and keep me company, then," he 
answered, with good humor. 

"I can't; really, I can't. Please, Mischa, my 
head is swimming." She offered him her cheek as 
if to end the discussion. He kissed it boisterously 
and, before she knew it, he had slipped his arm 
around her waist and half-lifting her from the 
step, dragged her into the dining-room, roaring in 
appreciation of an excellent joke. She freed her- 
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self from his arms angrily. " Don't ! don't ! 
How can you be so rough ? " she protested. 

He pushed her jocosely into a low armchair. 
" There, now, will you come again when I tell you ? 
She is getting to be a very disobedient little girl, 
this Vera of mine. Now be nice for a few minutes 
and talk; otherwise I shall think I've turned into 
a mummy. No more Wagner for me 1 It is pre- 
posterous to make a man listen through nearly five 
hours of noise. If I hadn't been able to sleep 
through the last act, I believe I should have died 1 " 

He helped himself to a sandwich at the end of 
this dissertation and handed the plate to Vera. 
She shook her head in distaste. 

" By the way, Vera, I've some news to tell you," 
he continued. " I meant to speak of it when I 
came in but I quite forgot. You know I've not 
been to Luga in years. I had a letter a few days 
ago ; it seems there's some trouble about a piece of 
wooded land which was to be sold, and I think of 
going and attending to the matter myself. I really 
think it would be a good thing. How soon can 
you get ready ? " 

11 1 ? " said Vera in astonishment. " What have 
I to do with it ? " 

"Well, do you think I am going alone?" in- 
quired Michael. 

44 Why not? It is only a little trip." 
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" That's just it I What is the use of going for 
a few days? " he explained. " While I am about 
it, I might as well look over the estate thoroughly. 
It's splendid country and the air will do both you 
and the boy a world of good. We can spend the 
summer there and perhaps Irina and Feodor will 
come on in the fall. There ought to be good 
shooting in September." 

" Mischa, you can't surely mean it! " protested 
Vera. " Leave now and stay all summer? " 

" Why, yes," he said in well-feigned innocence. 
"Why not?" 

"Why not?" she repeated with sarcasm. 
" You know it is too early to leave the city for so 
long. I Have much to do here, and I don't want 
to go for at least another month or two, if the 
weather is nice. The country just now is sure to 
be horrid and — and full of bugs," she added 
lamely. 

"Well, my dear," said Michael, biting into 
another sandwich, " you will have to change your 
opinion of the country, for we are going on Mon- 
day if you can be ready by then. I wrote to 
Peter Illitch at once when I received his letter and 
told him we would come as soon as the house was 
open and prepared. He writes that everything 
is waiting and I told him that he may expect us 
any day. Anna will close this house and I shall 
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tell her in the morning to have your trunks brought 
down for your maid to pack. There will be no 
bother for you, and you will see how much good 
a complete rest will do you." 

In a flash Vera realized that this conversation 
was the consequence of that short argument which 
had taken place early in the week. She under- 
stood now his sudden good humor; this was in- 
tended as checkmate to her move. It was like him 
to swerve from an encounter in order to win 
by strategy, and she saw that he knew the reason 
of her opposition and thought that his plan to 
put an end to her work would prove final. Too 
wary to oppose this prearranged scheme with any 
discussion, she rose silently, her eyes blazing, gath- 
ered her cloak around her, and went blindly up- 
stairs. 

It was not until the next morning that she real- 
ized and measured the blow which had fallen. 
Still tired in mind and body, lying only half awake, 
she was surprised into consciousness by the noise 
of a trunk being brought down from above. 
Gradually the chain of events of which this was 
the culmination crept back one by one to her 
memory. A moment later, the maid came in to 
pull up the shades. She had left the door to the 
small ante-room open and Vera could see the cup- 
boards which one of the younger maids was empty- 
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ing while another folded her dresses carefully. 
Obviously the orders had been given the day be- 
fore and were being promptly executed. Michael, 
in the adjoining dressing-room, began to whistle 
rather loudly, and her anger burst forth wild and 
unreasoning. She dug her hands into the pillows, 
clenching the linen between her fingers. Now 
only did she realize her impotence — her wishes 
and desires were being swept aside, folded out of 
sight, just as her belongings were being packed 
away against her volition. She was but a part of 
the household, no more or no less, utterly sub- 
servient to the pleasure of the master. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Michael's ultimatum 

DURING the first weeks which followed 
their arrival at Luga, Vera was phys- 
ically and mentally ill and made no effort 
to interest herself in the neighboring society. 
Michael, however, threw himself into the role of 
a land-owner, and enjoyed to the full measure the 
attention which his position entailed. 

As the days grew warmer, Vera began to spend 
long afternoons outdoors, gradually extending her 
walks to a small forest near the boundary of the 
estate. Beneath the heavy branches, she could 
peer up to the sky through a network of leaves. 
A thrill of life seemed to pulsate within her, a cur- 
rent of that mysterious force which is expressed in 
the warmth of the fresh earth, in the stirring of 
unfolding leaves or in the beating of our own 
hearts. She was swept by an outburst of spiritual 
exaltation as she regained her strength, and all 
turbulent desires were for the moment forgotten; 
she was merely a part in the scheme of creation, at 
one heart and soul with the forces of nature which 
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were maturing within her, just as on every side the 
spring was ripening into summer. 

She stood now at the gates of womanhood, and, 
although she had already brought a child into the 
world, her mood was but that of a girl who is 
suddenly conscious of all that life can offer, whose 
whole being throbs with unknown, unnamed emo- 
tions. The memory of the night during which 
she had been spellbound by the music of Tristan, 
recurred to her, vividly intensified in retrospect. 
All that she had experienced during the one brief 
moment had seemed on awakening to be but a 
dream, and during the hurried departure and her 
ensuing illness, this recollection had been relegated 
to the dim regions of her memory. But now the 
undercurrent of these feelings once more entered 
her mind, mingling insidiously with the forces of 
nature which were carrying her forward to matur- 
ity, until the desire for sympathy and companion- 
ship so dominated her mind, that the potency of 
such thoughts terrified her. In reality she was 
merely responding to the current of youth seeking 
the natural sympathy of youth. 

This spiritual transformation was carried on 
apart from the facts of her actual life, and matur- 
ity brought no change in her relation to her child. 
Her marriage, her son, her rank — all these were 
distinct facts in the background of existence against 
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which her feelings were thrown into acute relief. 
Had there been less discrepancy in age and char- 
acter between herself and her husband, this crisis 
in her development would probably have tended to 
draw them together in love and unity, and she 
would have awakened in turn to the demands of 
motherhood. But Michael was no more cognizant 
of her character than he had been before her 
marriage; she was left alone a great deal, and 
with her desire for sympathy, there grew an in- 
tense dissatisfaction at the lack of it. She chafed 
against the unalterable conditions of her existence. 
Although her life was of her own making, she 
could not understand why it had become so bitter. 
Once the thought crept into her mind that her mar- 
riage had perhaps been a mistake, and had crippled 
instead of aiding her efforts towards personal free- 
dom, but she strove to stifle the idea lest she lose 
her self-control. Her relation to her husband 
became a yoke which kept them apart in attempt- 
ing to hold them together. The affection she had 
had for him was now completely a thing of the 
past, and she trod the path of their joint existence 
with increasing distaste. In the future, she saw 
merely an unalterable calm, day after day passing 
in the same spiritless fashion, the weeks changing 
into months and then into years, which would fol- 
low one another in unbroken monotony. This 
6 
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realization awoke in her a dull rage which kindled 
into flame all her half-conscious desires for human 
and passionate love. She was in the grasp of 
emotions over which she had no control, and she 
turned towards her painting in feverish ardor, since 
the attainment of her career was the only hope of 
rescue from the bog of stagnation which threat- 
ened to engulf her. 

During the mornings when Michael was away, 
she worked long and steadily, posing the more 
attractive of the peasant children in a makeshift 
studio. The storm which raged within her abated 
in her application to her work. She turned her 
thoughts towards the progress she was making, 
and found not only an outlet for the desires which 
had been stifling her, but saw the means with 
which to readjust her life more satisfactorily. 
By devoting herself exclusively to her painting, 
she could at least be freed from the tiresome circle 
into which she had unwittingly been drawn, and, 
in time, she could find more congenial acquaint- 
ances. After a time, however, her progress 
came to a standstill ; she was not advanced enough 
to continue long without criticism, and she felt 
the need not only of occasional correction, but 
of the influence of an artistic environment. Her 
return to St. Petersburg became a matter of su- 
preme concern, and she counted off the days one 
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by one, and mapped out the course of her work 
for the ensuing winter. September passed, and 
no mention of the city had been made. She 
waited day by day for Michael to broach the 
subject, but he was blind to all hints, and she did 
not presume to mention the matter openly. But 
when the first week in October came to an end, 
Vera could stand the strain no longer, and de- 
termined to force an end to this protracted vaca- 
tion, and to find out exactly what purpose he had 
in mind. 

Late one afternoon, she was in the living-room, 
awaiting. his arrival. There was a suggestion of 
autumn in the air, and the stillness of decadence 
seemed to have settled over the country. The 
outlines of the trees were gaunt, the shrubbery 
was sparse and withered, and the lawn was cov- 
ered with dead leaves which rustled down noisily 
or were flung from side to side, swirling into little 
heaps as the wind rattled through the empty 
branches. The chill of death which autumn casts 
on Nature quickens paradoxically the desire to 
live. In contrast with the desolation of the 
country, the city appears to wear a sudden halo. 
The street sounds, the hum of traffic, the steady 
tramp of feet, are interwoven into alluring 
harmonies, and there is an attraction in the very 
garishness, in the brilliancy of the crowds, and 
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the play of countless lights. As Vera looked out 
upon the country, she felt the city calling, offering 
to her the warmth of human companionship, 
tempting her with a vision of sympathy and affec- 
tion. The country was more than ever intol- 
erable, the prospect before her more than ever 
desolate. Suddenly she heard a horse's quick 
trot; she flung her book aside and walked to the 
window to reassure herself of Michael's arrival. 
Then she rang the bell. " Have dinner served 
in fifteen minutes," she said as the maid appeared 
on the threshold. Her husband came in a mo- 
ment later. 

11 You are very late, Mischa," she said. " You 
will have to hurry, for dinner will be on the table 
in fifteen minutes." 

He glanced sharply at the clock, threw his rid- 
ing whip and gloves on the table, and hurried up- 
stairs. He came into the dining-room a little past 
the allotted time, humming to himself in evident 
good humor. His cheeks were burnt from the 
wind and his eyes bright from the exercise. He 
drank a glass of claret before he began an ac- 
count of his afternoon, and then talked evenly 
on, barely waiting for Vera's monosyllabic 
answers. She had been in a mood of smolder- 
ing irritation all day, and without apparent cause 
her resentment was fanned into a blaze during the 
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meal. She barely touched the food before her, 
and it seemed an interminable time before Michael 
was ready to leave the table. Finally he arose, 
breathed a sigh of satisfaction and ensconced him- 
self in an armchair in the living-room. The St. 
Petersburg papers were at his elbow, and he lit 
a cigar as he settled back comfortably. Vera 
walked restlessly around the room, putting some 
books into place, re-arranging a vase of flowers, 
doing countless trifling things before she drew 
forward a low chair and sat down opposite 
Michael. The lamp beside him threw the out- 
lines of his full cheeks into sharp relief. He was 
blinking his eyes sleepily, as if the comfort of the 
easy chair and the enjoyment of his cigar were 
overpowering him. 

She stared at him for a moment in silence. 
During the past months he had been growing 
steadily stouter, and all the traces of youth had 
completely vanished; at the same time, he had 
acquired none of the dignity which advancing 
years lend to those who have worked a great 
deal and thought still more. Vera realized in a 
flash that in contrast to his premature enervation, 
she had not yet reached the zenith of her youth. 

The decisive moment had come. The various 
thoughts which had coursed through her mind all 
summer ranged themselves into definite form, 
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and forced her into immediate action. She be- 
gan to talk at random, speaking of one triviality 
after another, while she tried to shape her 
thoughts into words. Finally, without being able 
to find the proper opening, she plunged into the 
heart of her subject. 

" Mischa, I want to talk to you. I've something 
to tell you. I can't stand it here any longer! 
When are we going to return to the city? We 
must go at once." 

The suddenness of her onslaught, the breathless 
way in which she began, cut short his yawn; his 
teeth closed together with a snap. 

11 Huh ! what's that? What nonsense is this? " 
he said. 

u It is not nonsense, Mischa," she retorted 
quickly. " This isn't a sudden idea ; I've been 
wanting to go all the month — only I waited for 
you to decide, and now you seem perfectly con- 
tent to go on in the same way day after day. I 
can't stand it, that's all ! " 

The last words were defiant, almost as if she 
had spoken them to herself. Michael caught the 
rebellious undertone in her voice and glanced up 
at her in surprise. He had dimly known that 
there were depths in her nature of which he was 
but slightly cognizant, but it was only now and 
then that he became consciously aware of the 
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underlying forces. The morning when Vera an- 
nounced her intention of returning to the Academy 
had given him more than a glimpse of her real 
nature; his mind reverted quickly to that half- 
forgotten incident, and a vague intuition was 
crystallized into certainty of what the present con- 
versation portended. He strongly desired not to 
enter into a discussion, but before he could reply, 
Vera continued, speaking very hurriedly. A dull 
flush had mounted to her cheek bones as if the 
blood were struggling beneath the heavy white- 
ness of her skin, her eyes were dilated, and the 
black circles in the pupils had completely covered 
the iris. 

As he listened, speechless with astonishment, 
Michael realized, through one of those curious 
half-thoughts which dart in and out of con- 
sciousness even while the mind is riveted in 
attention, that she had never before seemed so 
beautiful ; her eyes, widely open for the first time 
in his recollection, gave her an uncanny appear- 
ance, as if the heavy fringe of eyelashes, which 
generally veiled not only her eyes but her per- 
sonality, had been pried apart to lay bare in ita 
entirety what had been hitherto so cautiously 
guarded. The will-power suggested in the pliant, 
sinuous form was openly stamped on every 
feature, in the chin thrust slightly forward, in 
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the strong cleft of the underlip, and in the nervous 
tremor which seemed to run through her body 
at intervals, and then pass under control with 
her sudden clenching of her fingers. Outwardly 
she kept command of herself, except for an occa- 
sional rising inflection of her voice, but she dis- 
closed more than she had intended Phrase upon 
phrase slipped from her lips, revealing the 
monotony of her life, the lack of companionship, 
the dissatisfaction which had increased during the 
long summer. The ever recurring refrain, ap- 
parently the underlying cause, was the desire to 
return to the city in order to continue her paint- 
ing. 

As she began to speak of her work, a curious 
. change came over Michael. He flushed slightly, 
as a man might flush, half in anger, half in 
embarrassment, over the mention of a rival's 
name. Any reference to this subject had been 
tacitly avoided since the first tentative encounter. 
It was the vulnerable spot in his relationship to 
Vera, and he was well aware that he had no con- 
trol over this inclination, which seemed to him 
to have assumed an importance quite out of pro- 
portion to its value. So, that when he perceived 
the drift of her argument he felt impelled to put 
an end to such an outburst in order to bring her to 
her senses the more quickly. 
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" Stop ! " he said suddenly, sitting bolt upright 
in his chain " This is all nonsense I It is absurd 
for you to rant on about your duties in this world. 
A woman who has a child, a home, and a position 
to uphold — what other duties can any woman 
want?" 

"No, Mischa," retorted Vera. "There is 
still a more important object in life." 

II What in the world do you mean? " 

II I mean that to fulfill my duty towards my- 
self is the very highest human ideal." 

"Well," — he paused an instant to try and 
fashion a convincing retort, — " this seems such non- 
sense. Don't you fulfil all that in being my 
wife?" 

" That's not what I mean, Mischa," she said a 
little impatiently. " You know very well that it 
is not necessary for me to be both housekeeper 
and nurse. Katia has always attended to every- 
thing, and as for Boris, — well, having a child does 
not teach one how to care for it; I don't know half 
as much as Katia. You are away nearly all day 
and don't need me to play companion, so don't you 
see," she added pleadingly, " that all the circum- 
stances combine favorably, that everything is ar- 
ranged so that I can continue my work? " 

He still looked at her in perplexity; to him her 
dissatisfaction was as amazing as it was unjustified. 
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She divined somewhat of what was passing through 
his mind. 

" It is not that I am just discontented, Mischa, 
for you have always been generous. It is only 
on this point that you have assumed such a — such 
a queer attitude. If I could only convince you 
how much my work means to me, I am sure you 
would see why I cannot endure this place any 
longer. Every day it is always the same, and the 
monotony has lately become unbearable. Oh, 
Mischa, I must get back to the city ! It is abso- 
lutely necessary ! " 

" It is absolutely nothing of the sort ! " He 
spoke the words between his teeth and she flushed 
at his tone. " Since when, I should like to know, 
have you had this painting fever so badly? " 

11 All my life," she interposed eagerly. 
" Always, always I Ever since I've been able to 
hold a pencil. Somehow I've always known that 
I was destined to become an artist — I think — 
I think a great one! Just because I felt the 
power within me, I was content to wait for the 
opportunity to study, and when we married, I 
thought this chance had come. You were so kind 
about it, Mischa. You can't imagine how happy 
I was. But since Boris came you've changed com- 
pletely. You seem to think only about him. 
What I wish to do is of no importance. It is 
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not right, I tell you. I can't see why the boy 
should have changed the order of our lives. Do 
you thinlc, just because I have a son, that I am 
going to give up my life work? No, never 1 
For I've reached the stage where I must hurry 
forward until I can re-create life as I see it. The 
power runs like quicksilver into my fingers. You 
cannot imagine what it is like, to feel and to — " 

II No, you are right ! " he interrupted angrily. 
" I cannot imagine, and I don't want to. I never 
minded when you daubed with paints because you 
seemed to need amusement, but if I'd known that 
it would lead to this sort of hysteria, Good Lord ! 
I'd have put a stop to it long ago ! If you have 
wanted only to paint all your life, why didn't you 
go ahead and do so? Why did you marry me 
if you find it so tedious to be anything but a freak 
artist ? It is a wonder that your destiny didn't in- 
spire you then ! " 

Vera flushed again. She was unprepared to 
answer, for in her heart she was ashamed to reveal 
any of the reasons which had led her to accept 
this marriage. It was as if she had been ma- 
terially calculating, and she was uncomfortable 
at this unlooked-for probing. Consequently, she 
merely evaded the question and replied, a little 
pleadingly, 

II I can't see, Mischa, what difference it makes 
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to you whether I continue my work or not." 

11 Well, it does," he said doggedly. . " How do 
you think I like to know that my wife is mainly 
interested in putting paint on a canvas? You 
seem to forget that you are a part of my home, 
that you should belong to it altogether. A wife 
who does not make her husband's wishes her first 
consideration cannot possibly bring up a family. 
Anyway," he concluded, a little more strongly, as 
if to advance a final argument, u what do you 
think everyone would say if they knew that you 
spent most of your time in a studio ? " 

" What do I care about people? " Vera asked 
proudly. 

" Well, I do," he said with emphasis. " I do 
not wish you to draw comment upon yourself by 
any unusual behavior. My wife's name must not 
be dragged into any discussion." 

"To be an artist is no disgrace, Mischa. 
That is all nonsense." 

" It is no disgrace to those who are fitted to 
the position, but it is absurd for a woman of 
your station to think of such a thing. If you 
lived in the way you wished, spending your time 
with artists, and that sort of people, doing all that 
kfnd of thing, everyone would comment upon it. 
That settles it ! No woman in our set does such 
things, and I don't want you to be the first to 
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begin ! Why, everyone would naturally think that 
I have no control over you, or that you were 
ordering me about For if a husband does not 
rule his wife she generally rules him. You re- 
member Sergius Constantino vitch — " 

Vera cut short this anecdote with a gesture of 
impatience. "What difference does it matter 
what other people did or what they might do, or 
think, or say? I have my own life to live, and 
I shall do what I please with it. Do you think 
that I am going to be domineered over by the 
ideas and opinions of a few lazy women, who are 
only occupied with other people's affairs? " 

" Stop I " said Michael. " You may say and 
do what you please among your artists and bo 
hemian good-for-nothings, but you cannot abuse 
really nice people in this fashion! It is too 
absurd. It is ridiculous to say that you don't 
care about other people's opinions. If everyone 
thought differently from everybody else, there 
would be nice quarrelings and bickerings. There 
is enough of that going on in politics." 

14 It seems as if we were never going to come to 
an understanding, Mischa," said Vera, her temper 
rising steadily. " It is no use ; I shall never con- 
sent to be ruled by your manufactured ideas. I 
am determined to continue my work. That is the 
long and the short of it I " 
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Michael did not answer immediately, and they 
stared at each other steadily. Then he spoke, and 
his voice hardened with every word. " And I say 
once and for all, that this nonsense about a career 
must come to an end. I won't allow my wife to 
run around to an academy every day, and the 
idea of painting pictures to show in public places 
is simply preposterous. I do not even consider 
that side of the question. The sooner you get 
over the idea the better. To tell the truth, I am 
afraid you must be ill." 

There was another silence. The chasm between 
them was now completely revealed and from op- 
posite sides they faced one another, each intrenched 
behind seemingly impregnable arguments. Vera 
spoke first. All thought of temporizing was now 
out of the question; the raw struggle was before 
them. It was will to will and victory to the 
stronger. She threw aside all attempts to gain 
her way through any feminine wiles. Coming to 
the point directly and masterfully, she flung the 
most important question at him in defiance. 

44 When are we going back to the city? " 

" Damn it I " shouted Michael. 4< We're not 
going back at all 1" 

Vera grew suddenly deathly pale and her eyes 
glowed like two lights in the sockets of a mask. 
Her husband glared at her, uncontrollable brute 
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rage stamped In every line of his face. He had 
lost his temper completely, and the rush of anger 
had deprived him of thought and betrayed him 
into the sudden assumption of authority. He was 
now utterly unamenable to argument. At first he 
had been baffled, but he now realized that the de- 
sire, fermenting so long in her mind, had gained 
a strength too acrid to be ignored. Her trend 
of thought was foreign to the ideas in which he 
had been educated, and repellant to his individual 
opinions, if indeed he possessed any personal views. 
Had he been asked in a calmer moment to con- 
sider whether a woman could possess an individu- 
ality distinct from that of her husband and worthy 
of equal consideration, he would have undoubtedly 
regarded the problem as new but uninviting. The 
claim of equality would have at once suggested to 
him masculine inferiority. 

There was a measure of truth in this instinct, 
for it is really impossible to maintain an equal 
balance in the relationship between two people 
who are thrown into constant contact with each 
other. Consciously or unconsciously, one assumes 
predominance. If there is no actual conflict of 
wills and subsequent readjustment, there is a subtle 
und:: standing which leaves on: in possession of 
the - ntage ground, and becai the assumption 
of r ority is the dearest mas ine prerogative, 
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and the most keenly sensitive to any challenge 
from the other sex, the fear of losing control 
crept into Michael's mind, and it was an instinc- 
tive and natural desire which prompted him to take 
the most decisive steps towards an effectual check. 

Vera waited until the white heat of his temper 
had somewhat cooled. Then she asked quietly, 
44 What did you mean when you said that we were 
not going to return? " 

Her calmness was exasperating. He shouted 
his answer. " I mean exactly what I said. I have 
a lot to attend to here, and here we stay." 

" How much longer? " 

" Until I wish to return." 

"And when will that be?" 

44 1 don't know ; perhaps not until Christmas. 
Perhaps not all winter." 

She drew in her breath quickly. Surely she had 
not heard aright ! She stammered out an echo of 
his words. "All winter? You mean that you 
and / are going to live here all winter ? " 

44 1 mean exactly what I said. Confound it, 
are you deaf?" 

She put her handkerchief to her mouth to stifle 
a cry which was half a sob and half an exclamation 
of revolt. Then she walked quickly out of the 
room and let the door slam behind her. 
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CHAPTER V 



vera's flight 



SHE stood still for a moment trying to catch 
her breath, and then she hurried down the 
hall, hurrying without knowing or caring 
where she went. She was conscious only of an 
uncontrollable desire to get as far away from 
Michael as possible, and it seemed as if she could 
not put the distance of the long corridor between 
them quickly enough. 

His words, and above all the tone of his voice, 
echoed and re-echoed in her ears. " All winter " 
— perhaps she had made a mistake, for he had 
first said " Until Christmas." She stopped a mo- 
ment, wondering whether she ought to return. 
But the tentative hope faded from her mind, as 
she remembered the expression on his face. The 
glow of anger had changed into sullen antagonism, 
and his wonted good humor had been followed 
by stubbornness. She knew that there would be 
no retraction, and that any further discussion 
might lead to still more unjust decisions. So she 
hurried on, down the long hall and up the few 
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steps which led to the left wing of the house, 
wondering vaguely how many times she would 
pass and repass them during the interminable 
winter months, how often she would climb these 
stairs before she saw St. Petersburg again. A 
draught of air blew in through the open window 
and she shivered, not so much with cold, as with 
disgust at the blur of pictures which were passing 
through her mind in quick succession. Each day 
throughout the coming months would be character- 
less and dull, and each week would drag on more 
wearily than the last. The calm which she had so 
vaguely feared, the dull benumbing monotony, 
was before her. She was drifting towards it, and 
shortly she would be unable to go forward, held 
inactive without power of resistance. In the end, 
the unceasing repetition, day after day, of count- 
less trivialities, would so deaden her ambition, 
so cramp all activity, that she would probably be- 
come accustomed to her mode of life and cease to 
desire any other existence. Perhaps, she reflected 
bitterly, she would sink to the level of other 
women, and renounce her independence of 
thought and her purpose in life, just as one out- 
grows a childish ideal. The possibility made her 
shudder. 

Through force of habit she stopped before the 
nursery door, for she was accustomed to go in 
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every evening, to give a perfunctory npd of ap- 
proval. Generally, she would look at the sleep- 
ing child, and speak a few words to Katia, a 
strong, capable peasant woman who had been born 
on the Orloff estate, and had cared for Michael 
when he was a little boy. Although well on in 
years, she was still well preserved and vigorous ; her 
strong arms had retained their strength, and she 
was capable of lifting tremendous weight. Her 
iron-gray hair was drawn back so tightly that the 
skin across her forehead seemed to be stretched 
out of place, and gave her eyes a peculiar look of 
fierce alertness. The lower half of her face was 
shrunken; the mouth had fallen, showing the first 
sign of old age, but the flesh on her cheek- 
bones was firm and very red, suggesting two little 
apples which were bright on one side, though 
shriveled on the other. Her devotion to the Or- 
loff family was unbounded. The long years of 
service had sapped from her all other feelings, and 
the root of her affections was so deeply centered 
in their welfare that one could strike at her own 
personality only through the medium of the family. 
Although deferential in her manner, for even per- 
sonal animosity could not shake her respect, there 
was, nevertheless, a look of disapproval in her 
eyes whenever Vera entered the nursery. Her 
eyes would be lowered in an exaggerated affecta- 
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tion of humility, as if she could not bear to watch 
the superficial though daily inspection, and 
although every remark was answered and with 
respect, she avoided any direct conversation. She 
could not understand Vera's attitude. It seemed 
preposterous that any woman could be indifferent 
to her own child. To have such an abnormal 
event occur in her own beloved family, to see 
such an affront offered to this child in particular, 
who was the very incarnation of all virtues, were 
matters past all comprehension. 

When Vera entered the room, Katia was seated 
before the hearth, rocking the boy, who had been 
fretful and would not sleep. The night was chilly 
enough to warrant a small fire, and as she bent 
to and fro, the light was thrown upon her and 
flickered across her forehead. Vera came forward 
and stooped to take the boy into her arms. It was 
a sudden, spontaneous movement, prompted by 
her own need of tenderness. Katia held the child 
up towards her, but he began to cry irritably, and 
in spite of all soothings, he clutched the folds of 
her dress tightly in both small fists and turned his 
face away from Vera. With a warm embrace the 
old woman stifled his cries. A smile of content- 
ment spread over her features as Boris clung to 
her in decided preference to his mother. To her 
nature it was the natural outcome of Vera's inex- 
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plicable indifference, and it seemed to her that the 
boy had delivered a just reprimand. In silence 
Vera eyed them both sharply for a moment; the 
boy did not relax his hold of Katia's dress, as if 
he feared to leave the protection of her arms, and 
he peered up at his mother with Michael's round 
blue eyes. Feature for feature, he was a small 
counterpart of his father, and in the half light, 
Vera fancied that he was staring at her with the 
same antagonism that she had seen reflected in her 
husband's face. It was natural perhaps for the 
son to be no nearer her heart than the father. 
Without a word, she left the nursery. 

She reached her own room just as a paroxysm 
of tears blinded her, and threw herself upon the 
bed, sobbing angrily. It was a long time since 
she had cried, and she felt a great relief after the 
tension was lessened. After a little while she sat 
up, pushed back the hair from her forehead and 
began to undress slowly, moving with the auto- 
matic precision of habit. Her fingers moved 
mechanically while her mind, now perfectly clear, 
busily rehearsed the conversation with Michael 
again and again, until she was convinced that a 
climax, though unexpected, was inevitable. She 
had not been prepared for such a violent scene, 
and she was somewhat shocked at the sudden turn 
which the events of the evening had taken. Still 
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deep in thought, she took out the hairpins which 
held the heavy knot in place and shook her hair 
free over her shoulders. She held the silver 
brush in her hand a moment, her eyes arrested by 
the elaborately crested monogram which was 
stamped on all her possessions, and then she 
braided her hair into two long braids. Once her 
preparations for the night were over, she realized 
the absurdity of retiring at such an early hour ; the 
force of habit, which had controlled her actions 
while her mind was preoccupied, was broken in 
a flash. Too wide awake for sleep, she pulled a 
large armchair before the fireplace, where a few 
logs were smoldering, donned a heavy quilted 
wrapper and curled herself up to think. 

She reviewed the situation, tracing the causes and 
results which had forced her into such a lamentable 
position, and realized that the threads of her ex* 
istence had become so intricately tied that no 
amount of patience could unravel them. It was 
a Gordian knot with which she would have to 
deal in the historic manner, or else submit to the 
present conditions all her life. The latter course 
was out of the question, for the mere recollection 
of Michael's domineering attitude threatened to 
upset her newly-found composure. She viewed 
the other alternative, seeking in her mind to choose 
the most effective weapon with which to cut 
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through the besetting difficulty and obtain what she 
desired. It was impossible to combat Michael's 
opinions, and any appeal to his indulgence was now 
ineffectual. Searching about in a bewildering 
maze of thought, a plan dawned suddenly upon 
her, a plan so bold in outline, so decisive in action, 
involving such irretrievable consequences, that she 
was held spellbound by its possibilities. In the 
first moment she was terrified at the audacity of 
such an idea, but she leaned towards it with in- 
creasing conviction. 

After the first benumbing effects which follow 
any shock have worn off, the mind acts more 
quickly. Every suggestion is keenly received, 
so that from a suspicion to a conclusion, from a 
clue to a perfected plan, the intervening steps fol- 
low each other so subtly that progress from one 
point to another is almost semi-conscious, and the 
idea seems to be mature at birth. So Vera, in a 
flash of inspiration, saw her plan perfected; she 
seemed to be conscious in one and the same mo- 
ment of all details, to be sensible of all dangers, 
and to foresee the conclusion. She was thrilled 
with the vision of absolute freedom which loomed 
before her as she determined against all hazards 
to leave her home, to go to France under an as- 
sumed name, and to fulfill her career in a new 
life. She jumped from possibility to conclusion 
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without the pros and cons which are the satellites of 
action, and she wasted as little time as possible in 
balancing the finely constructed scales of right and 
wrong. 

Candidly speaking, her marriage had been a mis- 
take through which she had wronged Michael at 
her own expense; ignorance and ambition had led 
her astray, but the shame with which she admitted 
the motive was soon strangled by self-pity. She 
now chose poverty willingly, rather than submis- 
sion to the authority which marriage imposes over 
all women, and which seems most stringent to 
those who lend themselves less easily to the curb. 
Her will was stronger than Michael's, and in con- 
sequence his assertion of authority merely irritated 
her into defiance, just as a sensitive horse will rear 
and plunge under a hand which lacks the proper 
control. She realized her husband's manifold 
kindnesses a little shamefacedly, but she had borne 
him a son, and she could offer him no greater re- 
turn. According to her standards, it was a 
greater wrong to live with him and accept his 
bounty while her whole being rebelled against his 
authority, than to leave him openly. There did 
not seem to be any other means of readjustment 
in this openly acknowledged conflict, and as there 
were no grounds on which she could legally be 
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freed, the question of a divorce was a sealed 
issue. 

Her first venture into the maze of life had led her 
into a blind alley, but to stay helplessly in the corner 
where she found herself was foreign to her nature, 
and the thought roused her into action. She did 
not stop to seek or even to ask in her heart to be 
shown the right turning. She set about at once 
to break through the barriers, to force her way 
toward the goal, apart from all guidance ; once in 
the center, at the heart of success, she thought that 
the means towards the end would be justified. 
Her child had a small part in all her thoughts; 
that evening, when he had turned and clung to 
Katia, the absence of his need for her seemed 
finally emphasized. The boy belonged to 
Michael; the future was solely his, and in this 
future she could have no position save in the back- 
ground of his' existence. She knew that if she 
left, the boy would be brought up to regard her 
with opprobrium. This knowledge affected her as 
argument will affect any woman who feels justified 
in her conduct, and is willing to endure any un- 
pleasant consequences; beyond that she had no 
personal feeling. At this moment she thought 
of Alexia, and wondered whether she could have 
foreseen the turn of events ; but if the recital of her 
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own story had been meant as a warning it had 
failed in its purpose. One thought of the result 
which had followed Alexia's sacrifice was enough 
to kill any momentary indecision. To drag out 
her existence tamely and quietly, to become satis- 
fied with her husband's friends, to fade into a 
semblance of herself, — the picture merely served 
as an impetus to send her forward. She was more 
than ever resolved to carry out her plan. All that 
was young and buoyant in her nature rose in pro- 
test at the possibility of such a fate as Alexia's. 
Devoid of the ties of affection, without the moral 
support of any religious faith, she broke away 
from the influence of this one friendship which 
alone could have restrained her. 

Her secret flight did not seem at the moment in 
any way out of the ordinary, for she had her share 
of the romanticism that is a strong element in the 
Slav character. She began at once to plan the 
practical issues of her departure. A certain 
cunning, the craftiness which comes to any creature 
at bay, rose to the surface of her nature. She fore- 
saw at once the necessity of gaining time, of out- 
witting Michael, when she heard his footsteps in 
the adjoining room. What his attitude might be, 
should he unwittingly intercept her, was not easy 
to conjecture. At all events she would take every 
precaution to prevent such a mishap. She got 
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up quickly and walked to the door, locking it 
noiselessly. 

" Mischa," she called, " don't let anyone disturb 
me in the morning. I have a dreadful headache 
. — a dreadful one, and I shall rest until noon. Do 
you hear me, Mischa ? " 

There was a half-smothered assent from within. 
She leaned against the door, listening carefully, 
and by and by she heard the regular even breath- 
ing of a sound sleeper. The path was clear and 
she hastened her preparations. She pulled open 
every drawer in her writing-table until she found 
a small portfolio in which were stored the bank 
notes which had come to her from the sale of 
her grandfather's property. A certain reverence 
had led her to put them away, and now at the 
crisis, they were the means of her deliverance, for 
she did not want to touch Michael's money. 

After she had packed a small hand satchel, 
choosing the simplest of her possessions, a sudden 
impulse prompted her, and she picked up her most 
cherished papers and carried them to the fire- 
place. There were a few letters, an old portrait 
of her grandfather, her wedding certificate, and 
some mementoes of her girlhood. All that bore 
her name and signature was gathered together, and 
placed in the fire. The portrait and certificate 
were kept until the last. She held them in her 
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hand a moment, and then laid the certificate under 
the logs and watched the fire flicker into life and 
curl around the edges of the heavy paper until it 
crept and crackled over the sheet. It was a bold 
step, but she was determined to sacrifice the past 
relentlessly, leaving no careless bit of proof to 
confront her later. The last link was severed 
as she threw the photograph of her grandfather 
into the fire, almost as if she feared that a sud- 
den tide of affection would overpower her, and 
ruin the careful execution of her plans. She kept, 
however, the passport which she had used on 
her wedding tour, to enable her to cross the fron- 
tier without difficulty. She fastened this together 
with most of her money inside a small bag around 
her neck. 

Then she sat down to write a letter to Michael, 
smiling amusedly as she thought that most heroines 
of fiction made their exits in this historic fashion. 
But although the explanation at best would be 
futile, she owed him some account of her actions. 
She spoke of their marriage very frankly, ac- 
knowledging that she was much to blame, since she 
was unwilling to submit to his authority in any 
matter which concerned her own welfare. She 
did her best to express her views calmly, and to 
give her conduct the semblance of logic, but the 
smothered excitement under which she was labor- 
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ing overcame her and she concluded in a more 
violent strain, adding that she meant at all costs 
to continue her career, and that nothing could 
make her live with him again. Her decision was 
irrevocable and she meant him to understand that 
the separation was final. She blotted the last lines 
fiercely as if to stamp her meaning into the paper, 
and sat, pen in hand, staring at her letter — this 
last bit of proof which could in the future con- 
front her and link her to the past. Then she ad- 
dressed an envelope and left the letter unsigned. 
One by one the steps of her flight were planned. 
There was an early train to St. Petersburg which 
stopped at Luga for the mail. What accommoda- 
tions it offered she did not know, but at any rate 
she could be certain that she would meet no ac- 
quaintances at that early hour. The first train out 
of St. Petersburg would take her to the frontier, 
and once safely across, she would destroy her pass- 
port, scatter the bits to the four winds, and begin 
life under another name. Poverty and hardship 
could taunt her now and not frighten her with 
their proximity. She would snap her fingers in de- 
fiance, brandish the arms of honest work in defense, 
flaunt the banner of independence, and exult in the 
mere knowledge of an existence which would be 
unhampered by ties and untrammeled with con- 
ventions. 
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Dawn was just breaking when all her prepara- 
tions were ended. She dressed rapidly, choosing 
her least conspicuous gown; she meant to leave 
when it was still dark and to walk to the village, 
a distance of twelve versts. This was the only 
part of her plan at which she hesitated; the road 
was unfrequented, cutting through the estate nearly 
all the way, and in the early morning it required 
a firm will to walk it alone. She mused a mo- 
ment at the open window. Before her the future 
lay clear and bright, and as the sky grew rose at 
the approach of day, so the vision of a new life 
dawned before her with the fresh inspiring color 
of reality. She was stepping from the darkness 
which enveloped her life toward the light of free- 
dom. The past was sealed irrevocably from her 
mind, and all doubt and weariness dispersed before 
the rays of hope which made clear the path be- 
fore her. The calm of dawn was around her as 
if peace had descended upon the sleeping earth to 
still all sorrow in this one moment. Toward the 
east, the sky was diffused with rose, and the first 
faint sunbeams were creeping like threads of gold 
in and out of the scarlet waves. The clouds, pink- 
tipped, which shrouded the radiance of the sun 
like veils closely drawn before a shrine, were 
scattering softly away, and a gentle imperceptible 
stir, the first soft breath of dawn, passed through 
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the air and rustled over the tree tops. Before this 
message of the awakening, the clouds vanished 
from the sanctuary ; as they fled towards the west, 
still heavy with the pall of darkness, Night drew 
them around her in close embrace and disappeared 
before the wave of light which spread, flame-like, 
over the vaulted heavens. 

Vera stepped out upon the low balcony, and then 
jumped lightly to the ground and stood still a 
moment listening. There was not a sound to be 
heard. With a quick gesture of relief she threw 
back her head, taking a long breath of delight. 
Then she hurried down the side path and disap- 
peared into the shadow of the bushes. 
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"▼ TERA turned the corner of the Rue de la 
%/ Paix and paused a moment in the arch of 
a doorway to draw her stole closer. The 
shaggy fur brushed over her mouth, her head was 
bent slightly forward against the rising wind, and 
her eyes were fixed steadily before her as she peered 
from under her small low-brimmed hat. In the 
eighteen years since she had come to Paris, it had 
been her custom to be out in all kinds of weather, 
and a struggle with the wind merely added zest to 
her enjoyment. Gathering her skirt again firmly 
around her, she walked on toward the Place Ven- 
dome. 

At her right, the shop windows were brightly 
illuminated, but no passer-by paused and flattened 
his nose against the window-pane to feast his eyes 
upon the array of jewels which gleamed from the 
dark-cushioned velvet. The few pedestrians who 
passed from time to time walked hurriedly with 
obvious distaste at the necessity of being out at all. 
Every now and then someone jostled against her, 
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but she went on boldly, seemingly impervious to 
annoyance. She picked her way cautiously across 
the square, hurrying forward a moment as a whip 
cracked threateningly close to her, then dodging an 
electric machine which came softly and swiftly out 
of the fog and disappeared into it again. 

Once safely across she breathed a little sigh, half 
of relief, half of exhilaration, and then hastened 
down the Rue Castiglione, where there were no 
loiterers under the arcade on this raw February 
afternoon. The little bookshop at the corner of 
the Rue St. Honore was deserted. Outside, the 
rows of papers were damp from the mist, and La 
Patrie flapped limply across Le Matin each time 
that a gust of wind stirred the unfolded sheets. 
In every shop there was an air of apathy and 
depression. Behind the show-window of the small 
curiosity shop, a stout woman was arranging and 
replacing the curios, yawning intermittently, while 
the puffs which bedecked her carefully marcelled 
head shook in deprecation as she frowned out at 
the weather and muttered an exclamation of dis- 
gust. At the next establishment the same quiet- 
ness prevailed, although this shop was usually 
crowded. It was lavishly illuminated, and the 
countless lights lent an air of fictitious brightness 
to the one window, wherein several wax heads 
smiled continuously as they twirled slowly round, 
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submitting the achievements of tonsorial art to the 
criticism of the world at large. 

It had begun to snow in the early morning, and 
heavy flakes had drifted down, powdering the 
house tops without covering them, clinging here 
and there to a window ledge, or the top of a door- 
way. Toward noon, the sun had struggled to 
come out, but the attempt, though well meant, was 
feeble, and the result was hardly more than a sickly 
yellow glare which faded almost immediately. 
Then it had grown warmer, and a fine mist began 
to fall, which darkened into fog as the afternoon 
advanced. By four o'clock all outlines of the 
houses began to blur, and only the lights from 
within, wavering on the window panes, pierced the 
wall of fog. The noise of passing wheels, the 
sudden honk of a motor, a cry or oath from a 
pedestrian, broke through the atmosphere from 
time to time, but the sounds were muffled, and 
seemed to come from a distance, reverberating like 
the echo of a hollow bell. The shrouded outlines 
lent a mysterious and fanciful touch to the most 
commonplace objects; the most every-day sounds 
and occurrences were distorted into something 
weirdly fantastic. The figure of a policeman as 
he crossed and re-crossed the street took on strange 
proportions, and the short cape, the flat helmet, 
and the rapidly moving cudgel, were grotesquely 
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exaggerted in the murky light. The street lamps 
flickered like will-o'-the-wisps, and threw a peculiar 
glare on the faces of those who passed beneath 
them. 

At the Place de la Concorde, Vera realized the 
impossibility of traversing the square alone. The 
sounds of hurrying vehicles seemed to come from 
all sides, as the carriages rolled quietly away in the 
direction of the Champs Elysee, or rattled over 
the cobblestones of a small side street. The monu- 
ments were faintly perceptible, rising out of the 
fog like four guardians who looked down upon the 
throng with equal indifference, while they held the 
secrets of the square forever hidden in the em- 
brace of Time. An empty fiacre drove close to 
the curb where she was standing, and she hailed it. 
The driver hobbled down from his high seat to 
fasten in front of her an oilcloth sheet which glis- 
tened with moisture and crackled as he opened the 
heavy folds. The man's coat and hat were equally 
damp ; his face shone and his heavy mustache was 
wet and bristly. He was like some queer gnome 
who had concealed his elfish proportions under the 
capacious rubber garments, and his eyes twinkled 
brightly as he thrust his head into the cab to hear 
the address which Vera gave; touching his hat in 
assent, he mounted the creaking seat, gathered the 
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reins loosely together and started his jaded animal 
at a quick trot. 

The interior of the cab was damp and smelt of 
the fog, so Vera peered out above the rubber sheet, 
holding her head a little high to avoid touching it 
with her chin. The moist air blew across her face 
and dampened her hair into ringlets on her fore- 
head. It was so dark on the Champs Elysee that 
she could barely distinguish the outlines of the 
sidewalk. Every now and then there was a flash 
of light from the side lamps of a passing vehicle 
and then the fog closed around her again. It was 
a strange sensation to see nothing on either side, 
yet to be conscious from time to time of invisible 
wheels which passed to and fro and left merely a 
muffled sound in their wake. 

Eighteen years had greatly altered Vera, but in 
no way aged her, and at thirty-five, she looked 
barely thirty. Yet her appearance had undergone 
a complete change ; there was no trace in the well- 
gowned woman of the world, handsome in a way 
that is artificially perfect, of the girl whose beauty 
was ripening into maturity at seventeen. Every 
feature had been carefully studied; she was cog- 
nizant now of every point in her favor, and con- 
scious of every defect, however trifling. She real- 
ized the full value of her peculiarly-formed eyes, 
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the charm of her heavily fringed eyelids, and she 
had schooled herself in the habit of half closing 
her eyes as she talked, so that they were opened 
widely at rare moments only, as if to flash upon the 
beholder with sudden effect. It was evident that 
a great deal of thought was bestowed on her ap- 
pearance. The habit was of recent years, and had 
grown from mere attention to the details of her 
attire to an almost abnormal concentration upon 
her person. She had become accustomed to study 
herself from every point of view, to think and 
plan incessantly in order to preserve a youthful 
appearance. The result was admirable. There 
was not a wrinkle in her wonderfully smooth skin 
from the white forehead to the soft contour of the 
chin; she had soon learned the rarity of her curi- 
ously beautiful pallor, and constant care had pro- 
longed the effect, although the freshness was lack- 
ing. She powdered, and her lips were slightly 
and carefully reddened. She had lost the charm 
that is present only in early youth, although she 
had gained in seductiveness, just as there is a cer- 
tain delicate beauty in a rose half-opened, match- 
less, though pale in comparison with the magnifi- 
cence of full bloom. 

Vera had managed to school herself into the 
semblance of a Parisienne without losing her own 
individuality. With advancing years, she had be- 
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came more intellectually mature, for she had re- 
sponded eagerly to every stimulus and been sensi- 
tive to every influence. From the moment she 
entered Paris, after her hurried flight from Luga, 
die tide of life had risen steadily. She could 
hardly realize that she was in a city foreign to her. 
It was as if she had once been intimately familiar 
with its life, as if an impression almost forgotten, 
had been revived in her mind; she was at once at 
home, and an outburst of happiness had kept her 
from too close analysis of the forces which had 
brought it about. She was lost in the excitement 
of success, buoyant with ardor and intoxicated with 
the sense of freedom. 

From the moment she had stepped into the 
streets of Paris this hidden excitement had held her 
in thraldom, and although it destroyed all leisure 
to ponder over the justice of her actions, it did not 
utterly destroy her sense of caution. She had 
taken the name of Duval and passed as a young 
widow. Suggested at first by her black traveling 
dress, the pose was assumed on mature delibera- 
tion, because the role seemed to offer her more 
freedom and to invite less comment. Above all 
else she desired to be untrammeled by ties, unham- 
pered by personal relations. In this guise she 
thought to avoid the necessity of explanations 
which inevitably lead to detection. 
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The first months had sped gloriously by. She 
took a small room in an inexpensive street of the 
Quartier, and her work at Julien's began with a 
promise of high attainment. Among the students, 
she was fairly well liked. There was an element 
of jealousy in the attitude of some, who looked 
upon her progress and success a little enviously, 
but her manner was really to blame for the barrier 
which separated her from free and easy comrade- 
ship. Caution compelled reticence upon any per- 
sonal question, and this guarded reserve was 
attributed to snobbishness; there was more than a 
trace of the aristocrat in her bearing, and although 
she was unaware of the cause, she was conscious 
at times of an unspoken censure and was at a loss 
to meet it. She was alone a great deal and in con- 
sequence worked harder and with ever-increasing 
determination. 

It was not until the end of December that she 
realized her lack of friends. With the approach 
of the holiday spirit, she began to feel apart from 
the general festivity, and to admit for the first 
time a sense of loneliness. Not to be able to cele- 
brate when all the world is merry, to be apart from 
the spontaneous universal joy which pervades the 
world in the holiday season, is indeed the acme of 
loneliness, and Vera became subtly aware of this 
as the days grew nearer to Christmas. 
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She was walking home late one afternoon with 
Rose Pascal, a girl who often sat beside her in the 
afternoon class. Rose was charming, a gay and 
light-hearted butterfly who fluttered through her 
work as through play. In her more serious 
moods, she was possessed by the idea that she 
might some day become an artist, but how the 
transformation was to be brought about was a 
question over which she did not ponder. In the 
meantime, she was enjoying life immensely. She 
had an unbounded aptitude for adventure, and her 
quest for amusement led her constantly to the 
brink of disaster. But when a spark of danger 
threatened to scorch her adventurous wings, some 
inherent vein of common-sense which ran deep in 
her nature, at utter variance with all her other 
traits, came to her rescue, and she floated gayly 
out of her entanglements, having tasted the pleas- 
ure of experience without gnawing deeply enough 
into that curious fruit of existence to discover the 
bitter core. 

Her unbounded curiosity had first attracted her 
to Vera, and she had then been seized by a spas- 
modic outburst of affection which she lavished on 
her without stint. She made a point of sitting 
beside her in class and of walking home with her 
every day. Her confidence was poured out with 
a prodigality which was alarming, for although 
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Vera was secretly pleased at the evidence of affec- 
tion, she was not prepared to reciprocate with her 
own confidence, and she was disposed to guard 
herself against the demands of such a friendship. 
Rose, however, was supremely oblivious to Vera's 
reserve, and on this particular afternoon, she con- 
tinued to narrate her last escapade with evident 
enjoyment in the rehearsal of all its details. They 
stopped before a second-hand bookshop; outside 
on a wooden table were piled various thumb-worn 
volumes, and Vera began to search for a student's 
book of anatomy. 

Standing inside the shop was a man she had 
often seen going to and fro from the atelier, and 
she gave a little start as she recognized him. Her 
attention had been first drawn to him by the ear- 
nestness of his face, which was somberly attrac- 
tive. He had the high forehead of a thinker and 
the eyes of a poet, but his large nose and mouth 
and heavy jaw, and his breadth of shoulder and 
fine muscular development, suggested a forceful 
personality as well as great physical strength. 
Also he habitually wore a look of abstraction as he 
strode unheedingly along, and Vera's interest had 
been roused from the first. Once in passing, he 
knocked against her, and in apologizing, his ex- 
pression of severity changed to one of kindly solici- 
tude ; he was visibly a little embarrassed, and there 
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was a certain boyishness in his confusion, so charm- 
ing that Vera almost wished that the incident 
might occur again. The next morning, as he 
passed, he walked widely clear of her and they both 
smiled. After that, Vera saw him nearly every 
day, either coming or going, but she passed with- 
out looking his way and wondered about him with 
growing curiosity. His hands, she had noticed, 
were slender and well shaped, the hands of an 
artist, but unlike most of the students, he had no 
mannerisms of dress by which she might have dis- 
tinguished his profession. His hair was closely 
cropped and he was given to no eccentricities of 
neckwear; on the whole, his appearance did not 
differ from that of a ,lerk, though to imagine him 
a clerk was ridiculous. 

These variances in her estimate of his character 
had roused a more decided interest than she had 
realized, and now she continued blindly to turn 
over the books before her, while Rose, leaning 
against the table, chatted gayly on. After a few 
moments, Vera became aware that the man was 
gazing at her, and without knowing why, she was 
conscious that his look, not in the least rude, was 
nevertheless an admiring one. From his post of 
vantage on the doorstep, he could stare at her 
while seemingly absorbed in the whole scene before 
him; his close scrutiny made her uncomfortable. 
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and after a moment she threw aside the book and 
turned to go. He walked quickly out of the shop, 
passed her without looking at her and hurried on. 
When he was sufficiently far ahead, Vera asked 
Rose casually who he was. 

"What?" said Rose flippantly. "You mean 
to say that you don't know who that is ? " 

" How should I ? " asked Vera indifferently. 
" Is he so famous ? " 

" Surely you've heard of Henri Forgere? " said 
Rose, still skeptical. " He won the Medaille d'or 
at the Salon last year, and they say he is the coming 
man." 

Vera's eyes opened in astonishment. " Surely 
that is not — " 

"Exactly!" laughed Rose. "That's what 
everyone says. You expect to see something quite 
wonderful, and voilaf For a genius, he is a dis- 
appointment — looks like a nobody, I think." 

" No, that's not so," interposed Vera hastily. 
" He looks too strong, and do you know, the ex- 
pression on his face is quite wonderful ! I can well 
believe that he is a great artist. Then, too, I think 
that he — " 

Laughter from Rose cut her short. " Take 
care ! take care ! " she said in a sing-song tone, smil- 
ing a little teasingly up at Vera. " These are dan- 
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gerous symptoms! A little more and you would 
have been in raptures. If you go on in this way, 
you will surely die of a broken heart.' 9 She drew 
down the corners of her mouth into a grimace at 
Vera's disapproving face, and laughed again. 
" For," she went on, " he is not at all the sort of 
a man for you to fall in love with. He is deadly 
serious. All he cares about is work, work, and 
more work. You never see him with anyone, and 
he seems to dislike women, for which abominable 
sin may the good Lord forgive him! I can't. 
He's not at all amiable or gay, and it's impossible 
to flirt with him — goodness knows I've tried hard 
enough ! So take the warning of your wise friend 
and look out." 

" Rose, you are a ridiculous child, and you are 
talking a lot of nonsense ! " said Vera sharply. 

Rose had stirred into action, with a thoughtless 
bit of raillery, countless ideas which followed one 
another in rapid succession. Vera was annoyed, 
irritated because she had no actual cause for an- 
noyance, and much perturbed because Rose had 
taken for granted, in a brutally frank though un- 
conscious manner, what was in a measure true. 
All in all, she was extremely cross, both with Rose 
and herself, and they continued their walk in silence 
towards the street where Vera lived. They 
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stopped in front of an old-fashioned, shabby house. 

" Will you come up? " she said to Rose, rather 
perfunctorily. But Rose declined. 

11 No, not to-day," she said. " I have an ap- 
pointment for dinner — you can guess with whom, 
and I must hurry home. I want a long time to 
dress so as to be beautiful forever and ever, 
amen ! " She waved her hand and hurried down 
the street. 

Vera mounted slowly the three flights of stairs, 
pulling off her gloves on the way. She gave a 
little tug to each finger as if every jerk uprooted 
an idea. Once in her room she unpinned her hat 
quickly, threw it on the bed and tossed her jacket 
after it. She was in a violent temper and she felt 
the need to destroy something, or to make a violent 
scene in one way or another. For the first time she 
felt the loneliness of her position ; until that after- 
noon, her work had been all sufficient, but now 
suddenly a desire to know the fullness of life 
flamed within her. She was jealous of the whole 
world — Rose with her butterfly attachments was 
richer than she, and even the very girls on the 
street who flaunted by, happy in their ephemeral 
gayety, were to be envied. Every one around her 
seemed to possess what she had not — the sweet- 
ness of human love. 

A dull resentment, and then a longing swept 
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over her, a longing for gayety and excitement, for 
the intoxication of life. She wanted to possess 
admiration, power, friendship and love, to have 
every emotion satisfied, every thought completed 
through expression. The narrowness of her room 
signified the narrowness of her existence, and at 
that moment, Art seemed no more than a narrow 
window, a loophole through which to peer out at 
life. But she was no longer satisfied to stand and 
look out; a spectator, even one who could note 
down vividly all that passed, was not to be com- 
pared to an actor in the pageant. She wanted to 
take part in the drama that was being acted round 
her, and since she was free to do with her life what 
she chose, she determined to find the opportunity in 
one way or another. She could not think of any 
definite means to attain her desires, but she was 
prompted to tempt chance and to make use of the 
first opening. 

With that she pinned on her hat fiercely, hurried 
into her wraps and went out. It was just begin- 
ning to be dark, but she was unconscious of the 
time. She turned down the Boulevard St. Michel. 
On either side of the Avenue, the shops were 
brightly lit, and at almost every corner a cafe 
seemed to spring into existence. Within, all was 
in preparation. The small white-topped tables 
were expectantly ready and the waiters were plac- 
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ing the silverware in order. Vera looked in as she 
passed, wondering who would enjoy themselves 
there that evening. Once in a while, someone spoke 
to her rudely, but she paid no attention, merely 
quickening her pace. The rapid walk toward noth- 
ing, away from everything, was gradually cooling 
the fever into which she had been plunged. At 
the Pont Henri Quatre she stopped, undecided 
whether to cross it or to return ; finally she walked 
half-way across, and stopped to lean over the para- 
pet Below her the Seine coursed rapidly; the 
lamp above threw a strong light upon the water 
which rippled and glimmered as it flowed past. It 
was fearfully attractive to watch the river in the 
darkness, and she listened to the soft swish and 
whirl of the current in fascination. The depths 
were at once repelling and enticing, and she lost 
herself in wondering over nothing at all, carried 
out of herself by the sound of the water. Across 
the river a thousand lights sparkled gayly. The 
city was resplendent, and that air of gayety which 
seems to be spread over Paris in spite of all at- 
tendant misery, that mere appearance of happiness, 
was more vivid than ever. But its presence for 
once found no response in her. For who can en- 
joy happiness alone? Who can welcome any fes- 
tivity without companionship ? To celebrate in in- 
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timacy is the height of joy, and Vera was rigidly 
debarred from all participation. 

A man was coming across the bridge ; as he came 
nearer he slackened his steps, then stopped and 
leaned beside her. It was Henri Forgere. So 
complete was her astonishment that for the moment 
it did not seem unnatural to see him. He spoke 
to her without embarrassment, without any attempt 
at explanation, almost as if he had known her for 
a long time. Darkness surrounded them and drew 
them into the close intimacy which evening alone 
can bring. The lights across the river began to 
sparkle more gayly, dancing to and fro in an out- 
burst of welcome. Nearer and nearer the song of 
life was being sung, and the feeling of human com- 
panionship and understanding stole into Vera's 
heart. All the barriers of isolation had fallen and 
she was being drawn safely and surely into the 
circle of happiness. A new feeling dominated 
her completely, and she was glad of the darkness 
that hid her exultant joy. Outwardly she was 
calm in spite of the flood of emotion which coursed 
through her in response to Henri Forgere's un- 
spoken sympathy. They talked of commonplaces, 
but each felt the deeper meaning, unexpressed and 
yet forceful, which this chance encounter fore- 
boded. 
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They stood there for a long time and each mo- 
ment brought them in closer touch with one an- 
other. It was as if they had been together often, 
and the silence which came over them after a while 
was the silence of the intimacy born of perfect 
understanding. 

At last she shivered with cold and turned to go. 
He walked beside her naturally, and they threaded 
their way through the crowds which were now 
hurrying into the Boulevards. At the corner of a 
side street was a small cafe, as yet half empty. 
They walked towards it almost unconsciously. At 
the threshold, she hesitated for the fraction of a 
second and then followed him in. 
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THAT was the beginning of their intimacy, 
and the relationship matured rapidly. 
They were frank and strong enough to 
lay aside all the barriers which cloak personality, 
so they were brought together without the strug- 
gling and groping after understanding which is 
generally the preliminary to friendship. They 
who trust to this first instinct fearlessly have rarely 
cause to regret it; it is only the more timid, 
equipped with the armor of convention, who are 
caught in the meshes of doubt and misunderstand- 
ing in their intercourse with men and women. 
During that first dinner, Vera was prompted to tell 
him her whole story, but an unknown feeling re- 
strained her, the only embarrassment she had yet 
felt. Without analyzing the reason, she decided 
suddenly not to belittle herself in his eyes, so she 
told him very simply of a desolate girlhood, an 
unhappy marriage, and an early widowhood. She 
invented an objectionable suitor for her hand and 
a tyrannical brother-in-law who supported his pre- 
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tensions; emboldened by the sympathy that was 
evident in the eyes of her hearer and desperately 
conscious that she must make the incident a defi- 
nitely closed one, she lied on with dramatic reserve, 
adding a description of die quarrel and consequent 
break with her husband's family, which was final 
and agreed to by all concerned. 

" That/ 9 she finished, with a little shrug of her 
shoulders, " is all I I wish never to speak of them 
again, and they have cast me off. It is finished, 
completely, and you must let me forget it again, 
my friend, now I have told you. My life, my real 
life, began here in Paris — you understand? Be- 
fore that I did not exist" 

He laid his hand over hers on the table, and his 
voice strengthened her resolve that he should never 
know the truth. 

" I understand, madame," he said. " It is bet 
ter so." 

After that she plunged quite fearlessly into inti- 
macy. When they parted that evening, it was- 
tacitly understood that they should dine together 
the next. It became their habit to meet every day 
at the same hour, and these were moments for 
which the whole day was a preparation. From the 
beginning there was no pretense on his side, for ho 
was deeply and sincerely in love. Unaccustomed to 
friendship with women, he treated them according to 
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hi* own standards, and it would never have entered 
his head to meet them on their own level or to 
enter into a game of cross-purposes, with its artifices 
of pretense and denial invented by feminine instinct 
to delay the inevitable surrender. He had always 
obtained what he earnestly desired, and in this in- 
stance the idea of opposition did not enter his 
mind. His very certainty, frankly assumed, was 
the most effective weapon he could have chosen, 
had any strategy been necessary, but in spite of his 
attitude of domination, he was inexpressibly gentle, 
and under the combined influence, Vera felt her- 
self becoming childishly pliable. She had at last 
encountered a will which was stronger than her 
own, which subdued her, while at the same time 
she was treated with such tenderness that she could 
not find it in her heart to rebel ; she was in one and 
the same moment worshiped and yet. ruled. As 
she grew to know him better, her admiration in- 
creased two-fold. He confided in her freely, and 
she was awed by the scope of his ambitions and 
amazed by the determination which of itself seemed 
to insure success. She grew proud of his genius, 
and in thinking more and more of it thought less 
and less of her own talent. 

But, after a time, when she became fully cog- 
nizant of the emotion which was gaining control of 
her heart and mind, she was a little afraid. She 
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foresaw an inevitable moment when resistance 
would be impossible, and the question of marriage, 
which had not entered her mind as a possible factor 
either in her sudden flight or during die first 
months of freedom, was imminent before her. 
Events seemed to be crowding one upon another, 
and she wished to place their relations upon a safer 
plane until she could gain control of herself again. 
For three days she did not keep their appointment, 
and in the meantime she applied herself to her 
work with renewed energy, trying to believe that 
she was absorbed in her studies to the exclusion 
of all else. The effort added fuel to the fire which 
flamed within hen She could not concentrate her 
mind upon her work, and for the first time her 
criticisms were unfavorable; she was enraged at 
her failures, but she did not dare to admit that 
her interest was not whole-hearted, and that ambi- 
tion and desire for success had become merely 
helpers which she called upon to whip her flagging 
ambition into line, no longer the prime factors of 
her existence. 

Never before had she admitted to herself her 
need for anything outside her art and her pur- 
pose, but on the fourth day she had waited for an 
hour when, at the appointed time, he came. At 
the sight of her face, he strode forward, and with- 
out a word took her into his arms. In that moment 
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she became a woman purely and simply for die 
first time in her life, and in a sudden abandon, she 
cried out : " Henri I Henri ! Don't let me leave 
you ! " 

That night she waged a strange conflict with 
her soul. With his first words, at the mere sound 
of his voice, all the barriers she had raised against 
this love were swept away, and the surge of pas- 
sion left her unresisting and submissive ; in a flash 
of truth, she knew that nothing on earth could 
keep her from him. When he had gone and she 
was again calm, this admission terrified her. All 
her self-respect, all her pride, had bowed to him ; 
her work, her aim in life, her career, were now of 
no consequence in comparison with the force which 
had taken possession of mind and soul. Ambi- 
tion had been the polestar of her existence; de- 
prived of this light for guidance, she was tossed 
about on unknown seas at the mercy of elements of 
whose power she was ignorant, unable for the first 
time to guide herself by her own will and deter- 
mination. Heretofore every thought had been 
concentrated upon her work; now suddenly a new 
purpose had entered her life, making havoc with 
all her old ideals. Will and reason no longer 
governed her, and divided against herself, she was 
powerless. The vaunted independence of woman- 
hood, the rights of the individual, were now mere 
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threads in an argument which no longer concerned 
or interested her. She was no more and no less 
than a woman, on the same plane as all other 
women ; in obedience to the force which had so lev- 
eled her, she was ready to sacrifice all that had 
formerly made life worth living in order to yield 
herself as women have done since all eternity. 

When at last she realized this truth, she was 
beginning to assume a more proper place in the 
universe. She took pride in the fact of her wom- 
anhood, and she looked out upon the new vision 
of life with joy. The relation in which she stood 
to Henri inspired her with reverence. They had 
talked of his work ; he had made her sharer in his 
ambitions and hopes, and she thrilled at the recol- 
lection of his words. Through her, and through 
her alone, he told her, he felt himself capable of 
reaching the heights to which he aspired, and she 
gloried in the idea of rendering this attainment 
possible. She believed herself necessary to him in 
every way, and she ceased to regret her own aban- 
doned career in contemplating the future of the 
man she loved. To be subservient to him was 
wondrously sweet sacrifice and she longed to hum- 
ble herself. 

In this ecstasy of self-abnegation she began to 
see the past in another light. She felt a certain 
shame in thinking of her marriage to Michael, and 
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from this new point of view her subsequent actions 
assumed a different appearance. For the first time, 
she questioned the justice of her flight, and at that 
a sinister thought crept into her mind, bringing 
her down from the realms of idealism where she 
had been dreaming to the plane of reality. For, 
was she free to marry Henri, even if she were 
willing to abandon her career? She herself was 
reckless both of religion and law ; at heart an athe- 
ist, denying the existence of a God, and setting 
up her will as the only power which controlled her 
destiny, she had taken the law into her own hands, 
and had defied the ceremony, the abstract rite 
devoid of all spirit which yet in the eyes of the 
world bound her still to Michael. The eyes of 
the world she had successfully ignored during these 
months of freedom, but her intuitive knowledge 
that Henri's attitude was less tolerant than her own 
in these matters made her pause for a moment in 
her self-justification. He professed no creed, but 
he was essentially religious, a man whose life was 
colored with earnest beliefs and whose judgments 
were based on an instinctive and stern respect for 
moral law, and she knew that although he might 
admit the honesty of her convictions and grant the 
enormity of her provocation, he would judge her 
if he did not condemn her. Not even to him 
could she hope to explain her peculiar estrange- 
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ment from the child she had deserted, and her 
determination tp possess his entire love, which in- 
cluded his respect, was a potent influence in her 
decision to maintain the lie she had told him. 

It was a difficult position in which she had 
placed herself; she had not quite the courage to 
go through the farce of another ceremony, and 
deceive him into the belief that they were legally 
man and wife, and neither did she dare to think of 
throwing herself on his mercy and telling him all. 
The chance of doing that without losing him had 
gone with her moment of hesitation in the cafe 
on the night of their meeting. The first lie had 
engendered a series of lies, on which his sympathy 
and love and admiration had been built up. She 
had appealed to his chivalry and his honor in tell- 
ing him the supposed story of her life, and she 
knew well that her happiness depended on her 
keeping him in ignorance of the truth. She did 
not yet admit that she had done wrong, nor did she 
regret it, provided she could carry on her decep- 
tion. So far she had been unmolested; Michael 
had evidently made no effort to follow or even to 
trace her, and trusting to his stubborn pride and 
his lack of enterprise, she determined to keep her 
secret, to seize the happiness that was offered her 
and satisfy the primeval cravings for love and 
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union that Henri's presence woke in her newly- 
developed womanhood. 

During the following week she found what 
seemed to be the justification of her decision to 
trust to her destiny. Occasionally she looked over 
the St. Petersburg papers to see if any mention were 
made of her flight and its consequences, and one 
afternoon, waiting for Henri, she picked up the 
paper, and caught sight of her husband's name. 
Holding her breath, she read the brief announce- 
ment, made without comment, of an absolute 
divorce granted to Michael. The paper tore in her 
hands; she was free! free! There was no need 
of further hesitancy; the path had opened before 
her and she rose to meet Henri with faith in her- 
self fully restored. 

The years after her marriage slipped by so 
quickly that they seemed but one hour of unal- 
loyed happiness. During the first few months, 
there were moments when she feared that her joy 
was too complete to be permanent, and all that she 
had read or heard of the inevitable end of decep- 
tion rose before her to terrify her. But nothing 
betrayed her, and on the one or two occasions when 
allusions to her former life seemed natural and 
explanations necessary, her distress was so obvious 

that Henri would kiss her gently, never otherwise 
10 
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alluding to the promise he had made to let her 
forget the past. His confidence in her was su- 
perb ; in his loyalty and his honor Vera found her 
chief excuse for preserving her deception, and in 
her deception the only way now of keeping him 
her own. And gradually, as chance of discovery 
lessened and her life grew fuller of delight, she 
conquered her tendency to doubtful retrospection 
and gave herself up to happiness with all the aban- 
don of her nature. 

The first Spring, Henri's picture won the prize 
again at the Salon, and his name gained a per- 
manent place in the world of Art. For this pic- 
ture Vera had posed, and from their perfect happi- 
ness, from the closeness of their intimacy, a certain 
influence was begotten which aroused in him a 
feverish desire to create, and he plunged into work 
which led him step by step into the foremost ranks 
of success. After a time, Vera became famous as 
the " Forgere type." Her spirit as well as her 
beauty was portrayed on Henri's canvases, and so 
closely was she in touch with her husband's work 
that her influence was almost creative. 

She gloried in his success, and her share in it 
amply recompensed her for the sacrifice of her own 
career. She had given up definitely all thoughts 
of further study, although Henri recognized her 
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talent and encouraged her to continue. Had he 
been less of a genius they might have climbed to- 
gether, but between them there was the difference 
of genius and talent, and Vera realized this with- 
out resenting it. This second marriage made no 
unwelcome demands upon her, and she might have 
continued her work, but she had lost the incentive. 
When her mind had been concentrated upon her 
painting to the exclusion of all else, she had be- 
lieved herself capable of surmounting every obsta- 
cle ; now that her husband's career was the greatest 
interest of her existence, her own ideals became so 
closely interwoven with his, that her thoughts were 
centered altogether upon his work and their home. 
With the dawn of material prosperity, they had 
taken a larger studio, and gradually their home 
became the center of an interesting circle. Vera 
knew how to attract, and what is more important, 
how to sustain this attraction. She had altered 
after her marriage, and the air of reticence which 
had barred her from the comradeship of the 
ateliers left her altogether; happiness is a tonic 
which would triple the fortune of any physician 
were it possible to bottle it as an elixir. At her 
evenings, her tact and charm were the keynotes 
which made the gathering vibrate in pleasant har- 
mony. The foundations of her salon were laid 
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infinite precaution and she lent all her energy 
to forming a setting sufficiently fine for her hus- 
band's genius. 

But with the passing of eight or nine years, a 
gradual change took place in her relation to her 
husband and subsequently in her attitude to the 
world. The years passed swiftly and brought her 
a full measure of happiness and success; a share 
in the romance of life had been more generously 
meted to her than to most mortals, but the 
great moments in life are but flashes, and there 
comes a time to all lovers when their ardor is tem- 
pered to meet varying conditions of the every- 
day world. In this instance there were no chil- 
dren to draw Vera to her husband in the final 
circle of love. She had been so absorbed in all 
that concerned him, that at first she did not know 
the desire of motherhood, and it was not until 
after a reaction in her relation to him that the 
instinct, latent in her, came into existence. 

Henri Forgere was not only too great an artist 
but too great a man to become anything but 
a master of portraiture. In the various pic- 
tures painted soon after his marriage, his wife 
was the central figure. His studies of her were 
psychological revelations. He caught her mood 
and the thought which controlled it, and created a 
picture which held the attention more by the sug- 
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gestion of personality than by the manner of pres- 
entation. As his genius matured, he came to 
realize the possibilities open to a painter of por- 
traits, and in that line his work came to its full 
perfection, and he gained prominence among men 
of his time. 

In this new manifestation of his genius, Vera 
was not the creative stimulus. Gradually the fact 
forced itself upon her that she was only indirectly 
responsible for Henri's attainment. She had 
quickened his powers, but when he entered into 
his own sphere of art, her influence waned with 
his development The restless instinct in her 
which had led her to seek self-expression first in 
her own painting and then through her influence 
upon her husband's work, an instinct to accomplish 
more than the average woman and to dominate her 
surroundings, now, when deprived of its legitimate 
field of action, bred in her a dissatisfaction and a 
tumult of unrest. 

Out of this tumult grew the desire for a child, 
a desire stronger than any she had hitherto known, 
a desire which awakened in her all of her that still 
remained dormant Had she become a mother 
during the early years of her second marriage, 
she might have understood how closely mother- 
hood is related to human passion, but her love for 
Henri was intensely selfish. She had had no dc- 
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sire to break the all-absorbing devotion existing be- 
tween her husband and herself, and it was only 
when the natural sequence of events terminated 
their first ardor that she understood that love is 
not diminished, but rather grows when the mutual 
sympathy is merged into the broader affection of 
the family. It was then she realized the full 
scope of a woman's power, and began to long for 
a son, that in the molding of his character she 
might create something of herself and make im- 
mortal her relation to Henri. She wished to give 
Henri a son created by her, born of her, who should 
inherit the strength of both their natures and per- 
petuate his father's name ; occasionally she thought 
of the child she had borne to Michael Orloff, but 
only with a resentment, fierce, though transient, that 
the longing for motherhood was as vain now as 
the hatred of it had been then. 

The years rolled by, and her disappointment 
grew stronger with her certainty; she strove with 
all her might to hide it, but in spite of all the hap- 
piness her marriage had brought her, she felt that 
life had not dealt fairly with her in depriving her 
of her birthright, the power to give a son to the 
man she loved. She never spoke of it to Henri, 
for she could not bear to think that she had in any 
way failed him, so in a measure she withdrew into 
herself, and entered into no discussion which might 
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reveal this dissatisfaction. By this time, her salon 
had become established, carried forward rather by 
its own impetus than by her personal endeavor, and 
she found herself reaching the climax of her career 
as the wife of a recognized master, the center of a 
circle which conformed in every way to her desires. 
She threw herself heart and soul into the life 
which was opened to her through her husband's 
achievement, and the energy which had been 
trained to serve ambition now was bent upon social 
success. The interest, however, palled with the 
rapid attainment, and she was bored with a routine 
which was ready to enslave her. 

At thirty, she began to look forward at life 
with a nameless dread. She had always been 
singularly free from personal vanity; the knowl- 
edge of her beauty gave her pleasure, for it seemed 
to put her into harmony with beautiful things of 
the world, but she had never been unduly proud, 
nor ever known any envy of more beautiful women. 
She accepted herself simply, not asking the why 
and wherefore of her gifts any more than she 
thought of questioning her possession of every 
faculty, or the mere existence of her body. But 
at thirty a woman is at the height of her maturity; 
there is only a moment's pause at the summit of 
life to look back upon the gradual climb and for- 
ward to the rapid descent. The path from girl- 
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hood is taken so unconsciously that these fleeting 
moments become precious only with the realiza- 
tion that they are drawing to their end, and the 
downward track is taken a little regretfully, with 
furtive glances backward toward the heights of 
youth, shrouded in illusion and radiant with the 
light of that careless happiness which disregards at 
all hazards the gradual onslaughts of time. 

At least so it was with Vera. She felt as if the 
gates of youth were closing behind her, and it 
was at this point of her development that she be- 
gan to think of the possible consequences of age. 
Her thoughts concentrated themselves upon her- 
self and her husband anew, and the desire to keep 
his love unchanged dominated her ; the full beauty 
of Henri's unswerving devotion dawned upon her 
only when she felt that the first flush of her youth 
was gone. She tried to foresee how the effects 
of time on her beauty would affect her husband's 
attitude toward her, and so accustomed was she 
to his admiration that she could not bear to think 
of having to forego his instinctive worship of her 
physical self, a worship in pure accord with his 
sense of the beautiful. To an artist, the joy of 
color and form is so keenly interwoven in the 
very warp of his nature, that the spirit is always 
present in the physical, and knowing this, Vera 
feared from the bottom of her soul that in spite 
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of himself, against his volition, Henri's love would 
unconsciously lessen. 

From that day she became the slave of her body, 
planning and perfecting all manner of details re- 
lating to her person, and for the first time in her 
life she summoned artificial means to her help. 
Art stepped in to bar the door mockingly against 
Time, and set to work to simulate a reflection of 
youth, fast vanishing round the corner. Little by 
little she became initiated into a thousand feminine 
mysteries which helped to keep her youth and 
beauty intact, and in time she assumed the air of 
artificiality which so many Parisiennes possess. 

But in spite of the fact that she achieved her 
end, and that her thirty-fifth birthday found her 
as lovely and looking younger than she had looked 
at thirty, she was far from happy. It was a con- 
stant strain to be always watching herself, guard- 
ing against the decay which would inevitably 
come, and the burden of her pose oppressed her. 
She would have liked to disappear into the country, 
or to be cast away with Henri on a desert island, 
where she could be perfectly natural and accept 
the encroachments of time in simplicity and without 
regret. 

Henri kept his strength of early manhood and 
his appearance of youth and vitality without the 
slightest effort, and it irritated her to think of 
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the struggle she underwent to obtain an effect 
which came to him unsought. She was racing 
against what seemed to be eternal youth, and 
although not vanquished yet, she was desperately 
tired. At times she longed to forget herself ab- 
solutely, but she never quite succeeded, for she had 
no other absorbing interest. Her circle of friends 
was large, but as always, few were admitted to 
her intimacy. The one woman who came nearest 
to her was Anna Marceau, a much younger woman, 
who had found what now seemed to Vera to be 
the truest happiness. She had a tremendous 
amount of influence on Vera in a purely unconscious 
way, for she carried with her a sense of peace 
which Vera herself had never experienced. 

It was to see Anna that Vera was driving on 
that damp afternoon in February. She was in a 
fever of excitement to get out of the stuffy cab, and 
at her instigation the driver urged his sorry horse 
faster, but in the uncertain light their progress was 
necessarily slow, and it was half an hour later that 
she finally made herself comfortable in the warmth 
of Anna's boudoir. 
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ANNA MARCEAU was lying on the sofa, 
a pale blue quilt drawn up to her chin. 
She looked her best in neglige, in a way 
not uncommon to a great many women who sacri- 
fice a certain feminine charm in their excessive re- 
gard for neatness. Her luxuriant hair was too soft 
to lend itself well to any elaborate style without 
much effort, and as she was the type of woman who 
seeks for nothing more than unassuming simplicity, 
she ignored the possibilities of beauty and twisted 
it into a severe knot on the top of her small well- 
shaped head. In neglige, however, she was 
charming. Her hair fell back upon the pillows, 
half unwound, and rippling around her head like 
an aureole of pale gold. Although her features 
were not regular enough to be beautiful, nor dis- 
tinctive enough to give her the redeeming virtue of 
individuality, a certain nobility of expression 
rescued her from the commonplace. Her sweet- 
ness of expression seemed to come from an inner 
strength which raised her above the level of merely 

iS7 
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" Shall you not be well enough to go to your 
sister's to-night ? " said Vera, drawing forward a 
large armchair. 

" I'm afraid not," answered Anna, without re- 
gret " The grip is a tedious thing to get over, 
and though I'm almost myself again, I don't feel 
well enough to venture out at night, particularly in 
this weather." 

" It's not difficult to see that you are not sorry 
to stay at home," laughed Vera. " Really, you 
are very naughty. It's not good to make such a 
recluse of yourself." 

" But," said Anna, propping herself up on her 
elbow, " I'm perfectly happy at home. I've every- 
thing I want in the wide world here around me. I 
really think that I am the happiest woman in Paris, 
that is, when I just live quietly, see the few friends 
I care for and have plenty of time to read and be 
with the children. Of course, I love to go to the 
theater with Raoul, but when I have to pay a 
lot of calls and go to dinners to be bored with 
someone else's husband, I become dissatisfied. I 
don't even know why, but I get cross with myself 
after a week or two of that sort of life and the 
result is not worth it." 

" But wouldn't you enjoy meeting people if you 
made up your mind to do so more often? " asked 
Vera. 
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" I doubt it," said Anna. " I feel so self-con- 
scious among a lot of people ! I haven't the chic 
or the self-possession which all Parisiennes seem to 
possess. Such things never seem important until 
I am forcibly reminded of my own deficiency. 
Then, though I hate to admit it, I could almost 
give up a year of my life to be able to enter 
a room and walk across it the way you do, for in- 
stance, and at the same time, I know that the real 
things in life are not dependent on such super- 
ficialities, and when I allow these trifles to interfere 
with the tranquillity of my moral well-being — 
well, to confess the truth, it mortifies me." 

" It is a form of intensified self-consciousness," 
said Vera. " It is really a pity, for after all, there 
is a distinct advantage in meeting people. It has 
a broadening influence every way." 

" Yes, I know that, but I wish I did not have 
to pay such a disagreeable penalty. Now, you 
have grace of manner by birth and the art of con- 
versation by experience, so that you are in your 
proper sphere in a drawing-room, while I am in 
place only here at home." 

" Thanks for implying that I'm out of place 
at home. Am I really such an artificial creature ? " 
laughed Vera. 

" You know I did not mean that, Vera," said 

Anna, stretching out her hand impulsively toward 
ii 
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her. " I meant merely that I am only in my 
proper sphere here with the children." 

" Ah, yes, that makes all the difference in the 
world," said Vera, a little pensively. " If I had 
even one of your three boys, perhaps I should find 
more happiness in normal every-day life than in 
the excitement of my present existence. You 
don't realize how much you have." 

Anna said nothing but pressed Vera's hand a 
little tighter. 

" If I had a son," went on Vera, " so much, 
so very much would have been different. I don't 
think that all childless women are as unhappy as 
I am. In fact, I know that they are not. Look 
at Marthe Le Barge, who is as contented as the 
day is long. But I feel myself above such an 
empty existence, and I am forced into this routine 
of excitement because there is nothing else for me 
to do." 

There was a moment's silence. 

" Have you never thought," said Anna, " — of 
course — I know many abhor the idea — but has 
it ever entered your mind, to adopt a child? " 

" Never, never, never ! " said Vera vehemently. 
" I couldn't love someone else's child, and run the 
risk of the development of inherited traits which 
would be stronger than any environment that I 
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could give him. The fear of such a disappoint- 
ment would make me suffer too keenly." 

"But," expostulated Anna, "that is absurd! 
Do you mean to say that you would love a 
child for the future he might attain? Why that 
is like making a bargain with God! There is 
no real love that does not give itself freely and 
without the possibility of any return." 

Vera was silent. This point involved an idea 
which had become fundamentally rooted in her 
mind. She had a theory that a child of her 
own would be certain to possess the attributes she 
wished him to have, but she could not confess this 
to anyone, not even to Anna. 

" If a child was in any way deformed," con- 
tinued Anna, " you would probably lavish even 
more tenderness upon him in an effort to lessen 
his misfortune. I am sure that you would be no 
different from any other woman, Vera." 

" Yes, I can well understand what you mean," 
replied Vera, " but what I had in mind was not 
physical infirmity." 

" The same would hold true of mental in- 
firmity," said Anna emphatically. 

" Suppose, however, that the child was not men- 
tally infirm. Suppose he was normal in every 
way but yet mediocre, a boy with a commonplace 
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mind, and you had wished and expected him to be 
unusual. No, I could not bear such a thing, and I 
would not take the chance of facing such a situa- 
tion — the uncertainty would be maddening 1 So 
you see," she added with a slight shrug, " I could 
never have done it." 

She spoke with absolute conviction, and at the 
same time there was an undertone in her voice 
which gave her words a deeper meaning. This 
question had touched upon hidden springs of 
which Anna had been unaware. They began to 
talk of other matters, and the conversation drifted 
away from any serious question. 

" Did you know that Raoul's niece is in Paris 
visiting George and Camille ? " said Anna. 

" No, I had not heard. What sort of a girl is 
she?" 

" You will be able to judge for yourself this 
evening. I have only seen her once, for she has 
just arrived. To tell the truth, I was not deeply 
impressed by Louise, but I ought not to judge her 
yet. She may be a very nice child." 

"Child?" said Vera. "I thought she was 
quite a young lady." 

" I call her a child, although she is eighteen, 
for she is at heart no more and no less than one. 
I am anxious to see what changes this visit will 
bring about. Louise has been brought up quite 
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simply like all our young girls. She has lived in 
Bordeaux all her life, and has only been taken 
on a trip to Switzerland every now and then. I 
saw her last two years ago. She was really a 
beautiful child, attractive in a great many 
ways, but without any more intelligence than 
the average little girl who goes to a convent and 
learns how to paint forget-me-nots on Christmas 
cards." 

" That is certainly not an inspiring subject," 
laughed Vera. 

" Hardly," said Anna. " But I am interested in 
Louise apart from the fact that she is my niece, 
because I want to see in what way she will develop. 
Here she is in Paris, where the opportunities under 
Camille's supervision all lead in a certain direc- 
tion. The question is, will she follow her aunt 
or not?" 

" How did she happen to come? " 

" Well, George and Camille have always begged 
to have one of the children during the winter, and 
as Louise is the eldest, she came first. Her 
mother probably thought that Camille would be 
able to arrange' a good match for her. Louise 
has quite a little money of her own, inherited from 
her grandmother. It is a matter which can be ar- 
ranged to better advantage here than in Bor- 
deaux, and I think her parents, especially her 
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mother, would be glad to see her well married in 
Paris." 

" So Madam Marceau is going to be very busy," 
said Vera significantly. " Well, I don't envy her 
the task. By the way, can I see the children 
now? " she asked, changing the conversation sud- 
denly. 

" Yes, certainly. They will probably be at their 
supper, but you will not mind that, I know." 

" Of course not. I just want to see them for 
a few minutes, but I must hurry." She rose as she 
spoke and lowered her veil. " Don't you want to 
sleep a little?" she said, bending over Anna to 
draw the quilt closer round her. 

" No," she answered. " I'm not really an in- 
valid. I shall be quite well, to-morrow." 

Vera smiled at her from the door and hurried 
into the nursery. There she found all in confu- 
sion. Armand, the eldest boy, was sitting at the 
low table upon which the supper tray had been 
hurriedly placed. Armand had a calm and serenely 
speculative way of looking at everyone and every- 
thing. He was sitting very still, spoon in hand, 
waiting to be served, eyeing the efforts of Amalie, 
the nurse, as if her talking and scolding were sub- 
jects for profound meditation. 

Amalie was on her knees gathering up the frag- 
ments of a broken glass with one hand and en- 
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deavoring to sop up a pool of water with the 
other. She kept hurling a rapid fire of remarks 
at Rene, the younger brother, the cause of the 
disaster. He stood before her, whimpering, and 
from the adjacent room, the baby set up a re- 
sponsive howl. 

The scene appealed to Vera's sense of humor — 
the fat Alsatian nurse, who was so provoked at such 
a mite of a boy, and Armand, sitting by without 
saying a word, as if he were speculating upon the 
tempers of nurses in general and this one in par- 
ticular. Vera burst out laughing and the storm- 
charged atmosphere immediately cleared. 

" What in the world has happened ? " she said, 
kneeling down to encircle Rene with her arms. 

" Just think, Madame ! " said Amalie. " Just 
see what he has done ! He is always giving more 
trouble than the other two put together, for noth- 
ing is ever clean enough for him. He won't wear 
an apron a second time, and he is always finding a 
spot here and a spot there. Now, I no sooner 
went out of the room than the monkey took a 
sponge and a glass of water and began to wash the 
wall paper. Look there ! " she said, pointing to 
the dripping corner that attested the result of his 
labors. 

" I thought I would make it cleaner I " sobbed 
Rene. 
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Amalie went on. " I no sooner came into the 
room than he dropped the glass, and now here's 
a nice business to be attended to, and I'm already 
late with the supper ! " 

"Well, well," said Vera, "there was not so 
much harm done after all, and he meant it for the 
best, so you ought not to scold him. Isn't that so, 
Armand? " she said, turning toward the elder boy. 

Armand generally took a minute to answer and 
he always spoke distinctly, with a decided prefer- 
ence for long words which he enunciated precisely 
and with evident enjoyment. 

" Nothing but calamities have been happening to- 
day," he answered. " First I fell down, and now 
Rene is naughty, and in another moment, I sup- 
pose the baby will be up to some mischief." 

" Let's not talk any more about Rene. Come, 
I'm going to sit here between you both." She 
lifted Rene up and carried him over to the table 
where Armand was diligently pouring out in- 
numerable glasses of milk. The baby began to 
cry again, and Amalie hurried into the next room, 
leaving Vera to superintend the supper-table. 

" How do you like having another brother to 
play with? " she said to Armand. 

He looked at her a little contemptuously. 
" You know very well that I can't play with him 
yet. He is of no use at all. Besides I think I 
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am too young to have so many brothers, at least so 
many little ones," he added. 

" Well, that will be soon changed," said Vera 
very seriously. " Baby will grow up as fast as 
Rene." 

"Yes, Rene is very tall," went on Armand. 
" He comes up to my shoulder." 

" No ! " said Vera, in feigned astonishment. 
" Since when has that happened ? " 

" Oh, I've known that for many months," said 
Armand, and the earnestness of his face, as he 
made this important announcement, was too much 
for Vera. She began to laugh again, much to 
Rene's astonishment, who stared at her and then 
giggled hilariously. 

Armand, meanwhile, had finished his supper and 
without another word disappeared under the table 
to look for his ball. Then a romp ensued which 
threatened to end in a dispute between the two chil- 
dren, but at the moment of greatest excitement, 
Amalic appeared upon the scene to carry them off 
to bed. So Vera was helped into her coat ; Armand 
fastened her stole around her neck so tightly that 
she almost choked, but he assured her that it went 
that way and that she looked exactly like a fuzzy, 
woolly lamb. With this comforting bit of infor- 
mation, she tore herself away and hurried home. 
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SHE found her husband in the studio, looking 
over a series of sketches on which he had 
been at work. 

u You are late, dear," he said, glancing up at 
her affectionately. " I was beginning to worry 
when it struck six; it is too late for you to be out 
alone at this time of the year." 

" But nothing could happen," she answered 
laughingly. " I was playing with Anna's boys, and 
I didn't realize how late it had grown." She 
threw herself on the low couch and settled back 
into the cushions, leaning her head on her arm. 
" I'm a little tired after all; I really must rest 
for a half-hour before I begin to dress." 

Her husband put away the portfolio and drew 
one of the chairs near the divan. He lit a cigarette 
and sat beside her without speaking for a little 
while. Since the beginning, this intimacy of quiet 
companionship had existed between them. Henri 
had the rare faculty of divining and anticipating 
her moods; he rarely intruded upon the moments 
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of silence which came over her every now and 
then in her endeavor to relax from the tension of 
her restless life. These quiet intervals were her 
greatest pleasure, and she often spent the last hours 
of the afternoon with him in the half-light of the 
studio. 

The studio was a tremendous room, much longer 
than it was wide, unusually high and wainscoted 
in walnut half way up the wall; the space above 
was of an indefinite green color which formed a 
dull background for the pictures and sketches. At 
one end, over the high doorway, a small balcony 
projected into the room, and over the balustrade 
was flung a heavy piece of Indian embroidery that 
had once been hanging in a Rajah's palace. 

Henri Forgere had a passion for embroideries, 
and there was no greater authority on the subject 
in all Paris. For years he had gathered his pieces 
together, hunting assiduously with the keen in- 
stinct of the treasure seeker. Often, he was re- 
warded in the most unexpected manner, finding rare 
brocades buried away in huge cedar chests, stored 
in the garrets of country houses. Many rare 
church vestments had been sold to him by im- 
poverished or rapacious priests in small Italian 
villages, and one of his most cherished posses- 
sions, which hung across the high back of an old 
Gothic chair, had been obtained in this manner. 
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It was an altar cloth which had been worked dur- 
ing the Renaissance, in one of the convents of 
Tuscany ; it had been put away with the ornaments 
of the church, and forgotten among the countless 
sacerdotal vestments, until a fox-eyed custodian 
had spied it and disposed of it secretly. The 
centuries had not dimmed the gold with which 
it was heavily interwoven ; the brocade fell into stiff 
and heavy folds as it hung over the time-stained 
mahogany, so that the pattern showed only here 
and there, and the high lights, glistening like metal, 
suggested without revealing the full splendor of 
the texture. 

A pair of splendid curtains framed the only win- 
dow, which filled the width of the room. They 
were of heavy Genoese velvet ; broad palm leaves in 
the soft gray-green color of the olive trees stood out 
against a background of faded yellow sufficiently to 
indicate the pattern, yet toning in harmoniously, as 
if the sunbeams dancing in and out of the dimly 
lit olive groves had been caught in the interlacing 
branches. Between these curtains hung a large 
silver lamp that had once burned before the ark of 
a synagogue; the flame, never extinguished, had 
flickered on through century after century, while 
the talas-shrouded forms chanted with unabated 
fervor. When Henri bought the lamp, the silver 
lions of Judea were covered with verdigris and the 
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Chains were twisted and bent, but a piece of the 
wick was still inside. In obedience to a queer 
whim, he had kept the light burning since he hung 
it in his own sanctuary, as if the spirit could be in- 
duced to return; day and night the tiny flame 
glimmered through the transparent red globe in 
fervid intensity. 

A huge stone mantelpiece, which they had 
brought from Venice on their last journey, broke 
the length of one wall. The lions of St. Mark 
were rampant on each side, caught in the embrace 
of an elaborate scroll design that wound in and 
out, and held the shield of the city which was 
carved on the broad slab above the fireplace. A 
few rugs in the workmanship of the Orient were 
scattered across the polished floor. 

There were not many pieces of furniture in 
the room, and they had been carefully chosen at 
different times, for Henri had definite ideas about 
the manner in which his belongings should be 
acquired. He had always felt that the spirit of 
people entered into their possessions, and that a 
flavor of romance lingered around time-worn ob- 
jects. He loved to imagine that the small head of 
a court beauty had rested against the carved back 
of one of his chairs, or that the deep-seated em- 
brasure of another had held the supple body of 
some prince. Two tremendous carved chests, one 
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on each side of the fireplace, held his embroideries, 
and as he unfolded each piece, images of the race 
which had embroidered and woven the texture 
came into his mind. The fabrics of India were 
rich in the splendor of color which brought the 
East vividly before his eyes; the printed muslins of 
Jaipur, the transparent shawls of Decca, the golden 
brocades richly embroidered with tropical foliage, 
all found thefr way into his collection. 

He would lift the cope of a cardinal, or a crim- 
son stole, still flamboyant with its border of gold, 
and the splendor of the Renaissance stirred him 
as if sleeping memories of all the intrigues and 
sins of that glorious period awoke at his touch. 
There were one or two old Japanese pieces which 
always made him think of the tiny, doll-like women, 
who fluttered like butterflies through the brief span 
of their existence; in contrast to these he had 
stored away some yellow embroideries of China, 
and the craftiness hidden behind the wizened, 
mask-like faces, was symbolized in the curious 
dragons of the designs. Then there were diapha- 
nous scarfs which might have veiled Salome 
as she danced on the terrace above Jerusalem, and 
a heavy mantilla of lace, in whose meshes were 
imprisoned memories of an eternal night in Spain, 
was one of his treasures. In its folds clung the 
faint perfume of a rose which had been flung 
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downwards, to fade as quickly as the sound of a 
guitar dies away in the distance, or the echo of 
laughter is hushed in the stillness of the night. 

His accurate historical knowledge and his im- 
agination, sensitive to the poetry of the past, were 
revealed in this collection, and in his art there was 
always a suggestion of reverence. In his relations 
with men and women he showed the same spirit; 
he had unlimited faith in human nature, and he 
gave it unquestioned and unstintedly. Demanding 
the highest, he generally succeeded in bringing out 
the best in those with whom he was thrown into 
contact, but although he judged generously, it was 
difficult for him to forgive deliberate deception, 
and people who deceived him were rarely given 
a chance to atone. 

The silence had lasted some time when he rose 
from his chair, threw his cigarette into the fireplace 
and sat down beside Vera, taking both her hands 
in his. At his touch she roused herself from her 
revery and smiled at him. 

"Well, dear?" she said. 

11 Well, dear? " he echoed. " There's nothing 
the matter. I've done a hard day's work and I'm 
tired, but it is a good feeling, this kind of fatigue. 
And you — " 

" Oh, I've had a day that has been filled with 
many, many things, trifling for the most part. It 
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is astonishing to see how the little things contrive 
to fill up time, — unless one has a career." 

44 Well, you gave up yours voluntarily, you 
know." 

44 Yes, because a better one opened before me," 
said Vera. " My career was to make a home for 
you, but a great many things require attention in 
this vocation. There is this to be attended to, and 
that, and the other thing — all trifles, of course, 
and so the months go by, and one becomes older, 
and that is life." 

44 You are pessimistic to-day, Vera. What is 
the matter?" 

44 Pessimistic? Oh, no, Henri, I'm not. I 
don't regret that things are as they are. It is the 
law of life, and time alone can bring about a 
change. When I was young, radical reform 
seemed to me to be the only course worth pursuing. 
Now I fold my hands and wait, for I do not think 
the time has come when a tremendous change in 
social conditions can be effected. Once," she said a 
little reminiscently, " I used to believe that it 
rested within each individual to bring about 
the desired change, but now, as I grow older, 
I realize more and more, how much depends on 
the cooperation, conscious or unconscious, of 
the thousands of other women who are similarly 
placed." 
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"Unconscious?" repeated Henri. "I'm not 
sure that I catch your meaning." 

" It seems to me," explained Vera, " that 
people move forward towards progress in a body, 
very slowly and very gradually, so that finally, 
when a leader is found, he or she voices the ideas 
which have been present for a long time in many 
minds in one form or another. The time has 
not yet come, and I sometimes doubt if it ever 
will. It remains to be seen whether the majority 
of women will make further progress, or having 
achieved a certain independence, will be content 
with their new status." 

" What you say is true, but in the meantime, 
the sphere of a woman's activity has become 
broader and broader. Of course, we cannot note 
the full extent of this movement, because in this 
country, progress is not made so rapidly as in 
America, for instance. All American women I 
have met seem to have a certain independence by 
instinct, as it were." 

" Yes, and that is, I think, because their girls 
are trained. We just let ours live and grow up, 
and all their cleverness is developed after they 
marry. Of course, there is the other type, such 
as the girls who are studying with you, for in- 
stance, Andree Breton. She seems very talented 
and independent." 
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u Ycs, and no. Andree has a great deal of 
talent, but she is not a very enthusiastic worker. 
That is to say, she takes an interest in her work, 
but not enough in outside matters. To become an 
artist, one must be a student of life, and that in- 
cludes all the arts, not merely one. All these 
young people seem blind to the fact that a one-sided 
development will never lead to attainment.' 1 

" Don't be too severe on them, Henri," she re- 
plied. " It is very difficult to acquire culture when 
they are not well off. Besides, when they have 
been working steadily all day, a certain amount of 
frivolity is absolutely necessary. It is so human 
and so harmless," she added. 

" Yes, I suppose so, but somehow after the first, 
the Quartier life never appealed very strongly 
to me. I seemed to realize the vastness of what 
I had to accomplish, and that the goal could only 
be reached through the medium of constant en- 
deavor." 

" Oh, but you are different ! It is because you 
were really a genius," she said. " It was instinc- 
tive for you to seek the highest without loitering 
in the by-paths of pleasure. I cannot imagine 
that you were ever different from now. I think 
you must have always been very much in earnest, 
and — great 1 " she added, with an extravagant 
note of admiration. 
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" It is because I wish those who are studying 
with me to succeed," he said quietly, " that I am 
not satisfied. I want to teach them something 
more than anatomy. I do not believe in the master 
who corrects, but does not reveal. A master 
should guide in every direction, and I place all I 
have learned at their disposal; if there is one 
among them who can profit from my knowledge in 
order to go farther than I have gone, I shall be 
sincerely glad." 

It was impossible to doubt either the sincerity of 
his meaning, or his devotion to his ideal of art. 
Vera was silent, and her mind reverted to the con- 
versation of that afternoon. She knew that in 
his heart, her husband referred to the son he 
had never had, who, beyond all other pupils, 
might have continued his message to the world. 

44 So far," went on Henri, " I have found no 
one — not one among all these students who could 
be all that I wish. There are so many men with 
ambition and talent, but so few in this age of 
materialism who do not lower their standards in 
the desire for financial reward. They gain 
achievement with one portrait; fashion immediately 
dogs their footsteps, and they yield the choice of 
selection in their hurry to paint the first comer. 
After a time, their work shows less individuality 
as they execute their orders. It is a pity, for sue- 
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cess always comes in the end to those who work 
earnestly and steadily toward a purpose. The 
main thing is the will to create, — • that's the thing, 
the will" 

11 But you cannot give them will-power? " said 
Vera. 

" No, unfortunately ; I can only foster it when 
it is there. The rest will come of itself." 

41 Well," she said, " look well around you. You 
may yet discover the missing link in your chain 
of students. But, come now, we must go and 
dress. I promised Camille Marceau not to be too 
late." 
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BEFORE DINNER 



▼ TERA entered Camille Marceau's drawing- 
%/ room a few hours later with the full con- 
sciousness that she was looking her best. 
The moment of exhaustion which had overcome 
her in the quiet of the studio had passed away, 
and she was completely mistress of herself. She 
was at the zenith of her life, and she had never ap- 
peared to better advantage than on this evening. 
The admiration that Henri lavished upon her 
gave her grace and self-possession, and the sen- 
sation of feeling herself dominate a room as she 
entered it afforded her keen satisfaction. She was 
always noticeable, not merely because of her hus- 
band's prominence, but because of an indefinable 
power of attraction which is the secret of per- 
sonality, and because of its secrecy the charm. 

As she shook hands with Camille, there was a 
momentary lull in the conversation, which then 
rippled on smoothly, although the participants 
were aware that their minds had wandered from 
the talk in which they were supposed to be en- 
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grossed. Vera walked across the room and seated 
herself on the sofa, apparently without noticing 
the attention which had been accorded her, and 
began to talk gayly to M. Renaud, a dark, 
nervous, young man who smoked innumerable 
cigarettes, and was invariably attentive to pretty 
women. She looked around the room as she 
talked, nodding here and there to an acquaintance, 
and smiling more pointedly at George Marceau, 
who came pompously across the room to pay her 
his usual compliments. He seated himself beside 
her, much to the annoyance of M. Renaud, who 
fumed with Irritation and became more assiduously 
polite. 

George Marceau was almost fifty, by many years 
the senior of his wife, and devoted to her with 
the idolatry which men lavish upon women who are 
very much younger; without his knowledge, she 
ruled him absolutely. There was an air of pros- 
perity about him, a consciousness of success, for he 
stood high in his profession, but the dignity that 
generally mantles a prominent physician was some- 
what tempered in his case by the manners of a man 
of the world, which he had begun to acquire since 
he had gone out a great deal into the society 
that his wife insisted on. Camille possessed a 
certain amount of cleverness, a great deal of tact, 
and not an iota of intellectual ability; in her 
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stratum of society, however, it was not necessary 
to carry any burden of intelligence — in fact, it 
might have proved top-heavy in her ascent of the 
social ladder. To accomplish this ascent required 
cleverness of no mean order and infinite patience, 
and besides these, Camille also possessed a penetra- 
tion into human nature which was a very useful ad- 
junct. 

When she married George Marccau, she threw 
her convent-taught notions to the winds, renounced 
her simplicity and innocence, and adopted the 
worldliness of the circle in which she became 
quickly engrossed. She was fond of her husband 
and proud of him, and urged him on in his pro- 
fession until it brought them socially into the 
sphere she desired. She was small and slight, 
with blonde hair a shade lighter than her eyes and 
brows, and she always wore soft clinging materials 
that gave the effect of a cloud of draperies as she 
walked. Her manner was restless, for her eye- 
brows and shoulders were rarely in repose, cer- 
tainly never simultaneously. She used her hands 
a great deal when she talked, and they were always 
very be-ringed, but she was graceful, and instead of 
being distressing, it was rather pleasant to watch 
the small, white fingers flutter up and down. 

Her dinner-parties were managed with infinite 
tact; she carried off social honors with ease and 
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distinction, and her husband was secretly proud 
of her achievements. On this evening she had in- 
vited the more intellectual of her acquaintance, 
including among her guests, Perrin, a colleague of 
her husband's, and his wife, and the Dupres. M. 
Dupre was the head of a great pathological clinic, 
a very brilliant man in spite of his insignificant 
appearance, with eyeglasses perched on the end of 
a very thin nose, and sparse hair carefully brushed 
across his high forehead; his wife, a woman some- 
what over thirty, had auburn hair and the deli- 
cate complexion that generally accompanies such 
coloring. 

A sister of Camille, Marthe Filon, a girl of 
twenty-eight, was talking to Dr. Dupre, and look- 
ing at Raoul Marceau, who stood on the other side 
of the room. " What a splendid type of manhood 
he is," she said, nodding toward Raoul, who was 
deep in conversation with Madame Perrin. 

" Is his wife not here? " asked Dr. Dupre. 

" No, she has been ill," rejoined Marthe. Then 
she turned toward M. Renaud and tried to draw 
him into conversation, regardless of the evident 
admiration he was bestowing upon Vera. Dr. 
Dupre, left to himself, kept looking at Raoul with 
the air of a connoisseur, admiring his slender mus- 
cular frame and his appearance of well-conserved 
vitality ; Raoul was standing with one hand in his 
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pocket and his head thrown back a little. He 
was extremely pale, and he had very deep-set 
eyes that were neither large nor beautiful, but 
interesting in shape and color, and attracting at- 
tention to the broad well-modeled forehead. 

Camille came across the room to Dr. Dupre and 
sat down beside him. " I can't understand what 
is keeping St. Jacques," she said. " It is almost 
nine, and I am beginning to feel a little uneasy over 
the fate of my dinner." 

" I thought he was in the south," said Dr. 
Dupre. 

" So he was, but he came back suddenly. He 
wrote me a note the day before yesterday and of 
course I invited him at once. Then he asked per- 
mission to bring a protege of his, and because one 
can never refuse St. Jacques — at least I admit 
frankly that / can't — I told them both to come, 
and I even underlined the hour, for punctuality 
was never St. Jacques* strong point, you know." 

" Who in the world is this St. Jacques? " said 
Therese Perrin to Raoul Marceau, as she caught 
the last words of the conversation. 

" Have you really not met him ? " asked Raoul 
in astonishment. " Here he comes now, apologiz- 
ing to Madame Marceau." He then proceeded 
to explain the friendship which existed between 
St. Jacques and the Marceaus. 
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St. Jacques was a type of man who is not en- 
countered every day, the survivor of generations 
numbering notable men while the race had been 
at its zenith, a man who inherited the idealism and 
nobility of mind of his noble ancestors but who 
lacked the strength and even the desire to take 
part in any sphere of modern activity, and had 
therefore gone through life without making a 
place for himself. He was tremendously strong, 
as if all the strength of the family had gone into 
the making of his splendid physique, and his only 
trouble as a young man had been that he did not 
know what to do. The St. Jacques men went only 
into the army or the church, and naturally his older 
brother entered the usual regiment ; he himself was 
obviously unfitted for the church and he had not 
been educated for a diplomatic life. Any other 
profession was of course out of the question. 

He married in order to have someone to help 
him solve the problem; a few years after, his 
brother died, and later his wife, leaving him a son 
who was delicate from his birth. From that hour 
St. Jacques' career was very definitely settled. He 
became nurse, attendant, instructor and companion 
to this son, who managed to live through child- 
hood, but so feebly that it seemed as if the tiniest 
ill-wind would blow out the flame of his existence. 
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St. Jacques made frantic efforts to strengthen the 
boy; he spent one quarter of his income on pray- 
ers, another quarter on doctors, and consumed the 
rest in traveling from one country to another en- 
deavoring to find a climate where the boy would 
thrive. In his twelfth year, there seemed to be a 
marked improvement, and St. Jacques 9 joy was 
pathetic to behold. He began to plan a wonder- 
ful future for his son, but he had hardly formed 
the image in his thoughts when the boy collapsed 
and died suddenly. All that the father was ever 
heard to say was, " Now I am the last of the St. 
Jacques I " but to the friendly eyes that watched 
him enter Camille Marceau's drawing-room, he 
still, after so many years, wore his grief with an 
uncomplaining fidelity that made it a very part of 
him. 

"What is so remarkable in the man," said 
Raoul, " is the silence of his sorrow. To my 
knowledge, he has never spoken of his loss in the 
way any one of us might have done. Yet no one 
would think he has forgotten. Whether he has 
found solace in his religion" — he shrugged his 
shoulders with the air of a skeptic — " wno knows? 
His whole attitude is almost superhuman, and the 
man is admirable in more than one way." 

" Indeed he must be," said Madame Perrin, 
13 
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with an air of sympathetic interest. There was 
a moment of silence and then she asked, %< Who is 
that young girl, near your sister-in-law ? " 

" My niece/ 9 said Raoul. " Has she not been 
presented to you? I'll bring her over at once." 
But Louise at that moment was being piloted by 
Camille across the room towards Vera. 

Louise Aubier was taller and more developed 
than the average French girl. She was dressed 
with an exaggerated simplicity, but she had a cer- 
tain noticeable style. Her good looks, however, 
did not betray any spiritual qualities. The fore- 
head and contour of her face were well modeled; 
the nose was short, but finely shaped. Her mouth 
was her most striking feature, very full and very 
curved, not displeasing unless the under lip pro- 
truded, which it did whenever she was angry. 
But she smiled readily and she had startlingly 
white teeth. This quick unexpected smile was 
most characteristic, and together with the sudden 
flash of her dark eyes, invariably established an 
impression of the Southern temperament. 

Vera made room on the sofa and Louise sat 
down beside her, inwardly a little perturbed, for 
she still felt strange in the world of men and 
women. 

" Do you not miss Bordeaux? " asked Vera, to 
pave the way towards conversation. 
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" Oh, no, Madame — ob, yes — that is, a lit- 
tle, 9 ' replied Louise, blushing self-consciously. 

" You miss your friends, I suppose, but still you 
are glad to be here ; is that not so ? " 

" Yes, Madame." 

"Quite the usual type," thought Vera, "but 
really good-looking." 

Louise meanwhile was thinking and feeling with 
astonishing rapidity. She wished that Madame 
Forgere would go on talking to the man beyond 
so that she might slip away; if not, she wished that 
Madame Forgere would begin to talk of some- 
thing and not ask her any more questions. She 
wished that she knew something which could pos- 
sibly interest such a clever woman, or that she 
might feel less confused when she had merely to 
make a civil answer ; in the midst of her perturba- 
tion her uncle rose and offered Vera his arm. 

Everyone was walking towards the dining-room 
when Vera noticed that St. Jacques had arrived. 
She did not have time to speak to him and merely 
nodded across the room. She noticed, however, 
that a stranger was with him. 
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CHAPTER XI 



THE INEFFACEABLE 



VERA was placed at the right of fier host; 
at her other side was M. Renaud, smiling 
with fatuous satisfaction. His admira- 
tion for Vera was increased by the fact that she 
was a woman of note; to be seen with distin- 
guished people gave him a certain pleasure quite 
apart from that which he derived from their mere 
company, and his attentions to Vera were fostered 
by the over-amiability of Marthe Filon, who was 
attempting to engross him in conversation and 
succeeding rather badly. . The bait she offered was 
too small for such a slippery eel as Renaud, who 
looked askance at the manner in which it was 
dangled before him, as if he feared that if he 
gave her his attention during the dinner hour, he 
might find himself caught in a feminine network 
which would ultimately entrap him. Conse- 
quently, he was on his guard; in sheer perversity 
he found Vera's indifference more to his taste than 
the attentions of Mademoiselle Filon. 

Vera, however, was quite unconscious of the 
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admiration with which he favored her, and as she 
unbuttoned her glove, she looked around the din- 
ner table. The room was illuminated by numerous 
sconces which projected at regular intervals 
from the paneled walls; the effect was brilliant 
without being garish, and the light, reflected from 
all sides, enhanced the color of the deep red roses 
massed in the center of the table with studied 
carelessness. The silver seemed more polished, 
the cut glass more sparkling in the blaze which 
accentuated the bare shoulders of the women, and 
the flash of their jewels. 

The brilliancy produced a distinct effect on the 
conversation. Had there been candles on the 
table, with one accord all voices would have been 
lowered to a quiet monotone and the conversation 
would have kept a sober level. As it was, a very 
infectious gayety had taken possession of every 
one, and Camille's laugh, always a little strident, 
ascended to a higher pitch as she turned vivaciously 
towards Dr. Dupre or answered St. Jacques with a 
smile and a flash of her small white teeth. Caught 
by the sound of her laugh, Vera looked towards 
the end of the table ; her eyes were arrested for a 
moment by the delicate beauty of Julie Perrin, 
seated next to Henri. Louise was beside Raoul 
Marceau, deeply engrossed in conversation with a 
young man whom Vera observed closely for the 
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first time, and recognized as the stranger who had 
come with St. Jacques. She was aware of his 
presence while still looking at Louise, and she was 
about to turn to Dr. Marceau in answer to a ques- 
tion he had put, when her attention was arrested by 
the manner in which the unknown young man was 
pulling at the end of his short blonde mustache. 

The gesture was trivial but so vaguely familiar 
that it could not escape her notice. Her gaze 
remained fixed on his face as she remembered 
where she had seen such round blue eyes before. 
The resemblance to a face long-forgotten was so 
startling that her heart seemed to stand still; she 
felt she should scream in another moment. The 
flood-gates of memory, loosened by a gesture, were 
completely opened ; every thought was effaced, ex- 
cept the conviction that she saw Michael Orloff 
before her. The shock of the moment left her 
paralyzed, her fingers still holding the glove which 
she had been rolling back round her wrist. The 
whole room was a blaze of light before her eyes, 
and the table, the flowers, the people, seemed to be 
growing larger and smaller and brighter and then 
dull before her eyes. 

Yet even in that moment her self-control did 
not entirely desert her, and the necessity for con- 
cealment followed like a flash upon the shock of 
discovery. Without reasoning, she became con- 
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scious of her deathly pallor ; she dropped her hand- 
kerchief and made a feint to pick it up, and the 
movement sent the blood rushing to her head 
again. Dr. Marceau reached down before her 
and during the exchange of amiabilities which fol- 
lowed, she recovered her composure. She could 
not find anything with which to begin the conversa- 
tion, but she did not dare to be silent lest she should 
betray her agitation. 

George Marceau unconsciously came to her 
rescue. He was fond of telling anecdotes, all 
more or less interwoven with his personal experi- 
ences, and he would dilate upon them on the slight- 
est opportunity. He had begun, apropos of a 
topic of quite general interest, to contrast a similar 
experience of his own ; like most narrators, he en- 
joyed the undivided attention which he received 
without questioning whether the interest was real 
or not. Vera was left free for the moment to 
reflect upon the significance of her discovery. Her 
mind was searching in a sea of possibilities, but the 
truth lay too deeply hidden for her to fathom. 
Reason came to the rescue and the question of time 
reassured her for the moment. Even in this one 
cursory glance, she had seen that the man was 
very young; when she left Michael Orloff he had 
been aging rapidly. Some freak of memory, long 
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dormant in the curious archives of her brain, had 
probably fastened upon a characteristic gesture, 
and caused an hallucination. A second look at 
him, in the full possession of her reasoning facul- 
ties, would dispel it. 

So she began to glance around the table again, 
deliberately, though not calmly. The young man 
looked up as he felt her eyes upon him and stared 
at her without a flicker of recognition while he 
went on talking to Louise. Something in his atti- 
tude towards the girl stamped him as even 
younger than he appeared, and she found herself 
thinking that perhaps he was not over eighteen. 
Suddenly she realized that it was almost eighteen 
years since she had left Michael Orloff; and then 
the truth which had been sifting through various 
stages of comprehension, flashed suddenly into her 
mind. She knew that her son was before her. 

Even with this intuitive knowledge and the 
proofs of resemblance clamoring to her reason, 
she resented the idea desperately. She would not 
believe it entirely, until she knew just who he was 
and how he had come there. A fierce struggle 
between conviction and disbelief possessed her 
mind, and she grasped at every possible supposition 
as proof against her instinctive feeling. At length 
Dr. Marceau came to the end of his story and 
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Vera plunged toward the all-important question. 

44 Who is the young man at the other end of the 
table?" she asked. 

" I'm ashamed to say that I do not know. He 
is a protege of St. Jacques, who asked permission to 
bring him here. They came so late that I was 
introduced to him just as we came into the dining- 
room. He's a foreigner and I did not catch his 



name." 



" It doesn't make any difference," she said care- 
lessly. 

" Shall I ask Madame Dupre to find out whether 
Raoul knows? " he asked, with assiduous courtesy. 

" Really, I'm not interested," protested Vera. 

The subject was not allowed to drop. Madame 
Dupre turned as her name was mentioned and 
asked who spoke of her. Dr. Marceau, to Vera's 
consternation, began to explain in a very facetious 
manner; without any other thought than that of 
possible amusement, he sketched a picture in which 
Vera's trivial remark was inflated with surreptitious 
interest, and suggested that she had taken a violent 
fancy to a mere stranger. The situation was so 
absurd that it provoked the desired merriment and 
Vera forced herself to appear diverted. 

" If you will give me a moment in which to ex- 
plain myself," she managed to say at last, " I'll tell 
you why I wanted to find out that young man's 
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name. You'll admit that a passing resemblance 
is sometimes rather startling and in this case, the 
young man looks so strongly like the new tenor 
who made his debut at the Comique last week 
that I wondered whether Dr. Marceau had man- 
aged to bring him here." 

" There is a simpler explanation," said Raoul. 
" You know St. Jacques and the impulses to which 
he is given. Well, he met this boy in Nice — 
I'll abbreviate the story because he will probably 
tell it to you himself later — and brought him to 
Paris with the object of introducing him to your 
husband." 

" To my husband I " she repeated. 

" Yes," said Raoul casually. " I believe he is 
talented and wants to paint or something of that 
sort." 

" That sounds plausible," she rejoined. " I 
was astonished because I didn't know what sort of 
a Nihilist our host had invited to dinner." 

"How do you know he is a Russian?" said 
Raoul in astonishment. 

Vera had realized her mistake as she made it, 
but she covered it over boldly. 

" Surely your experience enables you to detect 
such flagrant evidence! Really, I thought your 
perceptions were keener than they are. A man 
of your penetration, not to see at a glance when 
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the nationality is stamped on every feature! I 
am surprised! " she concluded sarcastically. 

The blame now rested on Raoul's shoulders and 
he was visibly annoyed. Dr. Marceau came to 
the rescue. 

44 1 must defend my brother," he said. " I do 
not think he is at all a Russian in type. It is 
merely a sort of hidden sympathy which leads you 
to recognize a compatriot." 

44 Are you a Russian? " said Madame Dupre in 
surprise. 

44 By birth only. Fve lived in France for so 
many years that I have become completely natural- 
ized, "' she answered quickly. 

She disliked to have her nationality discussed, 
and when on rare occasions the question came up, 
she always led the conversation immediately away 
from the subject. Now, however, she made no 
effort to do so in her satisfaction at finding that 
the boy was Russian and in Paris to study. The 
proofs of his identity were growing stronger, but 
she could not be certain until she had spoken to 
St. Jacques. Meanwhile, an unreasoning dislike 
had sprung up in her mind for this boy who was 
turning her every moment into torture. At the 
same time she was possessed with the strongest 
desire to look at him again, feature for feature, 
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and she could hardly restrain herself from staring 
at him during the momentary lull. 

M. Renaud had been inveigled into a spirited 
argument with Mademoiselle Filon. He took 
the first opportunity of speaking to Vera to at- 
tempt to bring her into the conversation. 

" I wish you would help me to convince this ob- 
stinate young lady," he began. u I am trying to 
make her see the truth in Pelleas et Melisande." 

" Are you familiar with it, Madame Forgere ? " 
asked Mademoiselle Filon. 

" I've seen it twice, but I do not confess to any 
intimate acquaintance with it,' 9 replied Vera. 

" But if you have seen it twice, you will be 
familiar enough with the text to see the force of 
my argument," said M. Renaud, with a playful 
assumption of right. 

" Since you are so sure of your case, I'll present 
my side first," retorted Mademoiselle Filon. She 
leaned forward in her eagerness. " I am defend- 
ing the character of Melisande against M. Re- 
naud's rather cynical interpretation. / accepted 
the whole play in the spirit in which it was meant. 
To my mind, this Melisande is a mysterious, timid 
creature who moves on towards her fate quite as 
unconsciously as if she were a child." 

"That's where I differ!" said M. Renaud. 
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" I can see nothing but guile fulness lurking be- 
hind an assumed simplicity. I think the whole 
piece is a very subtle study of the eternal woman. 
It is so veiled in symbolism, transported so far from 
our reason, that our senses are blinded and we can 
but grope for the truth, just as the actors seem 
to grope in and out of the various scenes. In one 
way the story seems eternally old, but I think it is 
intended to convey the essentially new spirit — the 
spirit which is gaining possession of all ultra- 
modern women." 

" Just what do you mean ? " asked Vero. 

"Well, for instance, her careless trifling with 
the ring signifies to my mind the careless freedom 
with which women of a certain type play with con- 
vention and with the honor and confidence which 
have been entrusted to them," he answered 
promptly. 

" It is an abominable suggestion ! " said Made- 
moiselle Filon indignantly. " Only a man would 
take that point of view." 

" I think you are needlessly cynical," said Vera. 
"The picture of olden times loses color, the 
charm of the atmosphere loses its flavor in such a 
brutally realistic interpretation." 

" And why," added Mademoiselle Filon, 
" would he not have written a simple exposition of 
this idea if that is what he intended to convey? " 
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" Because Maeterlinck is not Bernstein," re- 
turned Renaud. " Quite a simple explanation." 

" I'm inclined to agree with M. Renaud," said 
Dr. Marceau, who had been listening. " The 
proof lies in Melisande's own words. Do you 
remember how she says quite simply, ( I never lie 
to anyone except my husband ' ? " 

" The very point I was going to make," said 
Raoul, from across the table. 

" But," protested Madame Dupre, " that could 
have been said without the evil imputation which 
you attribute to it. Remember how frightened 
she was, in such a strange place, and of a man so 
much older. Children do not confide when they 
are frightened." 

" H'm I " said Renaud. " There wasn't any- 
thing very childlike about her. The scene at the 
window was enough to convince me that she was a 
thoroughly experienced young person." 

11 I'm not sure," said Vera, who felt impelled 
to take an active part in the conversation, " that 
your impression may not have been due to inade- 
quate interpretation. It's not an easy thing for an 
experienced woman to simulate the innocence of a 
child." 

44 Granting all that," rejoined M. Renaud, " you 

must admit that Melisande had a past, a past 

moreover, which she thought it necessary to con- 
14 
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ceaL The mysterious adventure which she is be- 
wailing when the scene opens — the loss of her 
crown — all these things can be symbolized as you 
will, but whether you take them to mean anything 
or not is not of great importance; on one point, 
however, you must agree with me, and that is that 
there was a period of her existence which she 
found necessary to keep from her husband's knowl- 
edge. The lie once begun, it is easy to under- 
stand how she continued to live an untruth." 

" That is true," Madame Dupre admitted a lit- 
tle reluctantly. u But I don't see why you assume 
that one evasion of truth makes it necessary for her 
to lie all the time." 

" Because the inevitable result of deception is 
more deception," he answered. " Don't you agree 
with me, Madame Forgere?" 

" Perfectly, it's quite true," she said, leani. 
back a little in her chair to avoid his direct gaz 
There was no longer any way of checking the co 
versation, so she withdrew from it. " I w: 
listen," she added, " and let you finish the arg 
ment unaided. I will give my decision at the end 

" Very well," said M. Renaud, leaning forward 
to emphasize his next point. " You grant that she 
has this lie on her conscience; the next step, I 
maintain, comes of itself. One thing leads nat- 
urally to another; no trait in a character stands 
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out quite alone. It is like a fine chain in which 
each link is held in place by a similar one. Here 
and there, something of a different design may be 
set in, but the whole effect is of one kind. You 
never saw a chain in which every link was of a 
different pattern, nor a human being in which the 
fundamental traits of character were not closely 
related. So when Melisande plays with her wed- 
ding ring in the sunlight, there is not much of the 
carelessness of a thoughtless young girl. She is 
just as deliberately calculating as she was at the 
window, and this calculation is the sort of thing 
you must . expect, when you take into account the 
mystery she made in attempting to shield her 
past." 

" I'm afraid," said Madame Dupre, " that you 
are beginning to convince me." 

" But not me," said Mademoiselle Filon. " I 
do not wish to be convinced. The idea is horribly 
repulsive; it takes all the beauty out of the 
tragedy I" 

44 What about Madame Forgere?" said M. 
Renaud, looking at her penetratingly. 

He had a very disagreeable smile, a manner of 
twisting the corner of his mouth almost imper- 
ceptibly; it emphasized his cynical, blase manner. 
Vera looked him full in the face and said, with a 
little bored gesture, as if to end the subject: 
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" Oh, let's leave poor Melisande in peace. For 
my part, the problem is subordinate to the purely 
aesthetic value. You spoil my enjoyment by such 
a close analysis. The play is rarely beautiful; 
why worry over her past? " 

There had been a lull in the conversation at the 
other end of the table and Vera's last words found 
a larger audience than she had intended. 

" Whose past are you discussing, and why is 
Madame Forgere so concerned? " said Camille. 

" It was just a friendly argument,' 9 said M. 
Renaud, " which terminated somewhat decisively 
in my favor." 

" That is not so! " contradicted Mademoiselle 
Filon. " Madame Forgere sided with me." 

"Well, let us hear anyway," said Camille. 
Renaud shrugged his shoulders. 

" Merely the eternal feminine," he said. " We 
were discussing Melisande and her moral stand- 
ards. Mademoiselle Filon refused to admit the 
argument on the ground that it interfered with her 
aesthetic enjoyment. Madame Forgere refused to 
enter the discussion at all." He grew facetious on 
the subject. His wit was of a clever order which 
ridiculed whenever it amused, but he applied sar- 
casm with a very light touch. It flattered him to 
have the attention of the whole table, and he held 
it well. He presented the subject of their argu- 
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merit, ridiculing the woman who fibbed always, the 
woman who was so inconsistent as to fib only at 
times, and the recklessness of the woman who never 
fibbed at all. 

Camille's loud laugh put an end to his little 
tirade. 

" It is true," she said to Dr. Dupre. " The 
world would be rather badly off if we never fibbed." 

41 That depends," he answered, " upon just what 
we consider fibbing. If you mean by that, the lit- 
tie hypocrisies of every day, the interchange of 
half-meant pleasantries in the course of conversa- 
tion — this, I grant you, has become a necessity in 
our mode of life ; we seek naturally to make things 
pleasanter." 

" And the brunt of that task is borne by women," 
said Camille. 

" Quite true," he answered. 

u Then if you condone these innocent fibs which 
contribute towards general harmony, why not go a 
step further, and grant the privilege of telling a 
lie if it insures a certain amount of personal welfare 
to the person who utters it? " 

" Because the case is rare," he answered, " in 
which someone else is not involved to his or her 
detriment. It is almost impossible to keep human 
relationship at an even balance. The gain to one 
means the loss to another." 
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44 To my mind," said Henri Forgere, " lying to 
conceal a fault is merely bad policy. It is almost, 
I might say, a stupid mode of self-protection." 

11 That is an original way of advocating the 
truth," laughed Camille. " I doubt if you would 
be accepted as a preacher." 

11 But I mean it seriously. This conception is 
by ho means to be despised." 

44 Would you advocate a frank acknowledgment 
at once ? " she pursued. 

44 Any day. The offense to my mind would be 
mitigated if it were frankly acknowledged. To 
commit a wrong or to tell a lie does not necessarily 
degrade a person, but to live in a state of fear, to 
think of the necessity of concealment day in and day 
out, until the hour of discovery is a relief — that 
sort of a double existence is contemptible, for it 
undermines the whole moral foundation. That is 
the sort of thing that is abhorrent to me." 

Dr. Dupre had been listening intently. 44 1 
agree with you," he said, 44 but I do not see how 
any change can be brought about, because as long 
as fear of punishment exists, there can be no open 
acknowledgment of a wrong, and to do away with 
fear would be a dangerous experiment, for it is a 
moral scarecrow to the weak-minded." 

44 Besides," said Camille, 44 it is really not possi- 
ble to make a general rule. Everything depends 
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on the specific case. The question varies if the 
relationship is one of man and man, or of woman 
and woman, or of man and woman. A man is far 
more unforgiving than a woman. He demands 
much, accepts all, and condones very little." 

" Now I now ! " said M. Forgere. " I protest ! 
I defend my sex against your accusations I " 

She laughed. " Well, we will be good friends 
anyway ; let us conclude the argument on another 
field." 

She rose and the other women followed her. Vera 
was the last, and as she passed from the room, she 
was unpleasantly aware that the boy was staring 
at her with his round blue eyes. She had an uncom- 
fortable feeling that, after all, he might know more 
than he appeared to. 
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THE STORY OF BORIS 



UPSTAIRS in Camille's dressing-room, 
Vera peered into the mirror searchingly. 
Her lips were white, and she looked quick- 
ly over the crowded dressing-table until she found a 
little silver box of rose-colored pomade with which 
she deftly tinted them. Her agitation was based 
mainly upon the fear of immediate discovery; 
until she knew how far her secret was in the 
possession of others, she needed to guard herself 
carefully. Once the evening was safely over she 
could measure the dangers of the situation and 

* 

act accordingly. She smiled at herself in satis- 
faction with something of the gambler's instinct 
to gain or lose at one throw. At that moment 
she could have walked up to Michael Orloff and 
defied him to assert that the youth was her son, 
Boris. There was something humorous in the 
idea. She was in her prime, not over the thres- 
hold of maturity, and the overgrown boy down- 
stairs, with his absurd mustache, was fast entering 
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manhood. To think of him as her son was 
ridiculous. 

By this time she was thoroughly composed and 
inclined to attribute her fright to over-strung 
nerves. After all, there was a chance that she 
might be mistaken, notwithstanding which fact, 
she watched the door intently after her return to 
her corner of the drawing-room, awaiting the 
arrival of the men with half-anxious expectation, 
while she talked to Madame Dupre desultorily. 
Louise had been pounced upon by Marthe Filon, 
who was making use of the girl in very much the 
same manner as Vera was using Madame Dupre. 
In Marthe's case, Vera was the one to be watched. 
She was seething with envy, conscious that she was 
disqualified from entering into a contest with Vera 
over any man, Albert Renaud in particular, while 
the rivalry she felt so keenly was not present in 
Vera's mind. Albert Renaud had been almost a 
perfect stranger to her until that evening and she 
was in reality only slightly interested. His open 
admiration was gratifying, but the sensation was 
not novel, and since dinner she had been too pre- 
occupied with her thoughts to bestow any atten- 
tion upon him. 

Marthe, however, harbored a grudge which was 
measured by the sense of her own deficiencies. 
The utter unconcern of the woman who in one mo- 
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ment had undone the gradual labor of a few 
months, was thoroughly exasperating. She had 
been gently plotting to attract Albert Renaud, 
whom she had met frequently at her sister-in-law's, 
and little by little, she had progressed towards the 
point where all things were possible. Whether it 
was her own eagerness to hasten this progress or 
the natural perversity of man, she had felt that 
evening that he was slipping from her grasp, 
and she set herself to study Vera's methods at 
close and undisturbed range. 

After a little, Vera became aware of this close 
surveillance ; in her ignorance of Marthe's motives 
it gave her an uncomfortable impression, and the 
appearance of M. Renaud on the threshold was 
such a relief that she greeted him with more amia- 
bility than she had intended. Her husband and 
St. Jacques were still outside in the hall. St. 
Jacques was holding the curtain to the drawing- 
room aside as if he had meant to enter the room, 
and then prolonged the conversation a moment 
longer. M. Renaud walked towards Vera; at 
that moment Mademoiselle Filon bethought her- 
self of something she wished to say to Madame 
Forgere, so that the young man found himself 
drawn into a three-cornered conversation which 
resolved itself soon into a tete-a-tete, as Vera 
turned away to welcome St Jacques, smiling at 
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him with veritable pleasure in her eyes as he sat 
down by her. " It was unkind of you not to let 
me know you had come back/' she said. 

" To tell the truth, I returned very unexpect- 
edly," he answered. 

" Dr. Marceau told me that you had been en- 
gaged in another one of your charitable escapades. 
Really, I do not know what you will do next — 
bringing a Russian student to Paris! Think of 
the bombs he may be carrying around in his 
pocket ! " 

" Oh, but nothing of that sort!" he replied 
laughingly. " This is a student of art." 

" Well, that is different. But how did you pick 
him up, and what in the world are you going to do 
with him? Who is he, and what is he? I want 
to know the whole story." She leaned back a lit- 
tle and rested her forehead on her hand to shade 
her eyes. 

" Well, to begin at the beginning," he said obe- 
diently, " I met him on the Promenade in Nice 
one morning. I was sunning myself as usual and 
reading the paper, but I finished soon and began 
to look around. I noticed that the boy in the 
other corner of the bench had not moved an inch 
since I sat down. His hat was pushed over one 
eye, his feet were stretched out, one arm was flung 
over the back of the bench, and he seemed so in- 
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tensely disgusted with everything that had he been 
a trifle less well dressed, I should have imagined 
that he was penniless and probably hungry. How- 
ever, after a time he began to smoke furiously. 
He lit a cigarette, threw it away half finished, lit 
another, and then another when that went out. 
One doesn't waste cigarettes like that with an 
empty pocket. So I was amused, and wondered 
idly what could possibly have put him into such a 
very bad temper. 

" Just to begin conversation, I offered him a bit 
of the newspaper. The suggestion took him quite 
aback, for it was obviously out of keeping with his 
frame of mind. He muttered something about 
not wanting to read — none too politely — but the 
interruption put an end to his abstraction, and 
after a little prodding, he became more amiable." 
He paused a moment. 

" Well, what then? " said Vera. 

" It is queer," mused St. Jacques, " how total 
strangers — just a newspaper to open the conversa- 
tion — can be closely drawn together from such 
a chance encounter. We have become intimate 
friends — Boris will testify to that." 

" Really," she said calmly, although her fore- 
head contracted slightly. " It is very interesting; 
the —me is unusual, by the way." 

I nodded assent and continued: 
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" After a little while, the boy began to speak 
about himself in a very general way. He apolo- 
gized for his previous ill-humor, and said he was 
rather in a pickle with no one to consult. I asked 
him if he could not talk to his parents and he blurted 
out, 'That is just it. The trouble is with my 
father, who is here at Nice with me. f Then, as if 
embarrassed at having spoken of such a personal 
matter to a stranger he got up and walked away. 

" In the afternoon I was at the Casino, and he 
came up and apologized for the abrupt ending to 
our morning's conversation. He had evidently 
not repented of his outburst of confidence and 
seemed to desire to continue my acquaintance. 
Now, you know that I am rather a sentimental old 
fossil, and any evidence of friendliness on the part 
of a younger person goes to my heart as wine goes 
to a person's head. So when this boy showed a 
liking for my company, I was so pleased that — " 

" You were willing to do everything in the world 
for him, and trust him with your last sou," sug- 
gested Vera. 

" Exactly," he replied. " Well, after that, we 
met every day either at the Casino or on the Prom- 
enade, and one fine afternoon he told me the whole 
story. He had always seemed preoccupied with 
some trouble and he would get to the point of 
confidence and then draw back. Of course, in the 
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meantime, I had met the father. He belongs to 
the lesser nobility, what the English call the gentry. 
He came originally from St. Petersburg, but has 
lived on his estate in the country until his manners, 
if he ever had any, are quite gone. He is the kind 
of man who is eminently self-satisfied, narrow- 
minded, wrapped up in conceit over his family, 
and—" 

44 1 know," said Vera quietly. " I know that 
type. How is the boy different? " 

44 The boy has talent, but where he got it is a 
mystery," said St. Jacques. 44 Unless he inherits it 
from his mother, whom he has never mentioned; 
she is dead, I think. Perhaps, however, he has 
developed it out of sheer perversity, for there is 
one ridiculous trait in the old man which surpasses 
all else. He cannot bear the mention of artists. 
He calls down all the furies of existence on their 
unfortunate heads and wouldn't go near a gallery 
to save his life." 

44 What has that got to do with the son ? " asked 
Vera. 

44 That is the point in question ; the boy wants to 

be an artist. There is no doubt of his talent, and 

you know I recognize a good piece of work when 

I see it. As I was telling you, he told me the 

whole long story. I think he and his father have 

been quarreling ever since he first took a pencil in 
is 
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his hand, and, of course, when it became the ques- 
tion of a profession, it became open warfare. As 
you can imagine, I sided with the boy, and even 
went so far as to speak to the father. I begged 
him to come to Paris and put the matter to a test, 
just to see what the boy could do. On that point 
he was obdurate. He said he had had enough of 
Nice and was going straight home. The boy with 
a sudden flare of independence threatened to come 
alone. At that, his father worked himself into a 
frightful rage. It was Muscovite barbarism let 
loose — he fairly shrieked with anger I If it had 
not been pathetic to see such childishness, it would 
have been humorous. He cursed everyone, him- 
self for not having ruled the boy better, the boy 
for having dared to oppose him, me for having in- 
terfered — all in all, it was a frightful row." 

" But surely," said Vera, " they did not part like 
that?" 

" Not quite so bad. After a little while the 
father calmed down. I left and Boris went back 
to talk to him more reasonably. In the bottom of 
his heart, he is really devoted to the boy, and can- 
not understand why he is not able to have more 
control over him. He finally consented to let him 
omc here providing he did not ask for a penny 
luring the year. In case of actual need, he is to 
'rite, but that will be proof that he is not able 
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to get on alone, and the father thinks that starva- 
tion will bring him to his reason. In the mean- 
time, he told him to go to the Devil." 

"And— ?" said Vera. 

" Well, he came straight to me I " said St. 
Jacques with a smile. " I brought him to Paris 
and intend to see that he gets started in some way, 
and then I shall let him shift for himself. He was 
frightfully proud about accepting anything from 
me, so I insisted that I need a secretary, and I give 
him his board and lodging, and in return have to 
think of endless letters for him to write. People 
I Haven't corresponded with in years are now being 
pestered with letters from me — you may get one 
soon if I run short of victims I However, I want 
him to think that he is earning his own way. I 
asked your husband to see his work, and when I get 
his criticism we will see what can be done. Mean- 
while it is nice to have him with me. In a great 
many ways," he added quietly, " he reminds me of 
my boy." 

" So that is the story of Boris," said Vera. 
" What did you say his last name is ? " 

" Orloff, Boris Orloff," returned St. Jacques. 

She had still to know the father's first name. 

At that moment, Dr. Dupre claimed her atten- 
tion and she chatted idly with him, although her 
mind was preoccupied. She looked across the 
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room at Boris, who was talking to Louise, and un- 
consciously a feeling of pride knocked against the 
barrier of dislike which had guarded her conscious- 
ness since the first moment of recognition. After 
all, he was her son, and as she watched him more 
closely, the resemblance to his father seemed to 
lessen somewhat. 

She saw the necessity of keeping him out of her 
life. She remembered her husband's words at din- 
ner, and realized again that she must never allow 
herself to rouse in Henri the slightest suspicion 
that the story of her early life was a lie. His 
chivalrous respect for the silence she had begged of 
him was founded on a conception of her motives 
that honored her, and she grew faint with terror at 
the thought of the contempt he must feel for her if 
he learned how far she was from deserving his 
chivalry. Camille began to sing, and in the quiet 
imposed by the music she watched her husband 
covertly, fearing lest he might talk to Boris, but 
the evening passed without a meeting between them 
and it was with a sigh of relief that she entered the 
carriage to drive home. Under cover of the 
friendly darkness she could relax from the tension 
at which she had been kept. She was alone once 
more with her husband and safe, yet as he put his 
arm about her, she was suddenly possessed with the 
idea that it was Michael who was drawing her 
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towards him. It was a trick that her overwrought 
nerves were playing upon her, but for the moment 
she was fascinated by the horror of the suggestion 
and she could not speak. It was as if the power 
of Michael Orloff, to whom she had first given 
herself, was still binding — as if he could claim her 
again through the bond of their child — as if he 
were able to draw her back subconsciously to her 
first vow. She could almost feel him near her; 
a shiver convulsed her and she tore herself away 
from Henri before he could kiss her. 

44 Don't ! " she said faintly. " Don't touch me ! 
I am too tired." Then she began to cry quietly, 
like a child who has been suddenly frightened. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE DEEPENING SHADOW 

EVEN the next morning, Vera did not fully 
grasp the significance of this chance en- 
counter. It was not in fact until a few 
days had elapsed during which she ran the entire 
gamut of emotions, that she was able to reason 
calmly, and to see the pass to which she had 
brought herself. She had gone through the even- 
ing with success, but the reaction told upon her 
nerves to such an extent that she was more fright- 
ened than in the first moment of discovery. The 
possibility of an error was a will-o'-the-wisp which 
tempted her towards belief, but the chance was so 
flagrantly small that she put aside the hope, and 
faced the truth bravely, determined, even though 
defeat stared her in the face, to make one last at- 
tempt at mastering the situation. 

Hitherto her strength had been adequate in 
every crisis of her life, and her mind had been more 
actively alert when a problem seemed to demand 
an instant solution. In the face of this new and 
more dangerous difficulty, she took up the burden 
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of thought without enthusiasm, for the current of 
her consciousness was turned backward toward 
events which had occurred eighteen years ago; now, 
when success had crowned her assertion of inde- 
pendence, she stopped to question the victory. She 
was beginning to feel that non-detection did not nec- 
essarily grant a patent of justice to the proceedings, 
but because she had harbored herself in the haven 
of this idea for so long, she did not swerve from 
it easily. Self-protection became the thought 
which was uppermost in her mind, and toward 
this end she began to plan a defense which should 
guard her from the inquisitive eyes of truth. 
Her tactics had changed from the bold and open 
manner in which she had previously assailed law 
and convention, to the non-committal secretive 
method of self-protection which imposed strict 
guard upon all that she said or did, and in her 
plans, she did not hesitate to consider deliberate 
falsehood if it became necessary. 

She lived through the next week in trepidation, 
awaiting the turn of events. Her nerves were 
keyed to such a pitch that she responded to every 
suggestion and was over-alert at every ordinary 
incident. The telephone, the bell, seemed to ring 
significantly; she expected unlooked-for events and 
was obviously surprised when nothing occurred. 
Her letters were scanned in excitement and then 
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barely read. Just exactly what she awaited or 
feared she did not know. It was the dread of 
pending events, the suspense of ignorance. 

Day after day passed without sign of any trou- 
ble, and the episode of that evening might have 
been a dream for all that had resulted from it. 
The world revolved around her in its usual man- 
ner; it was only her attitude towards it that had 
changed, and changed so decisively that she felt 
the difference must be perceptible to those about 
her, and that her nervousness must show in her 
actions or be conveyed in her words. Her self- 
control was in reality better than she thought it, 
but it did not deceive Henri. 

Since the evening when she suddenly shrank 
from him, he had been aware of a subtle 
change in her. There was no event to which he 
could ascribe this change, and in consequence he 
attributed the incident and her subsequent atti- 
tude to a nervous indisposition. He remarked 
her periods of absorption and the excitement under 
which she labored, but he made no comment upon 
it. He was not suspicious and did not for an 
instant imagine that there could possibly be some- 
thing that Vera was trying to conceal. Their 
relationship had been so unusually frank that he 
could almost have mentioned each incident which 
had formed Vera's life since their marriage, and 
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there was nothing to excite his jealousy or to make 
him doubt her sincerity. 

A day or so did not put an end to this un- 
spoken discord The wedge had been driven in, 
and the crack widened perceptibly without initia- 
tive on either side. She withdrew involuntarily 
whenever he embraced her, and the struggle to 
free herself became more apparent than she in- 
tended. Henri began to wonder whether the sud- 
den change in Vera had been prompted by a 
revulsion of feeling, but the doubt was thrust 
out of his mind almost in the moment of its 
birth. Such a presumption, founded on such evi- 
dence, was an insult to Vera, and he was too hon- 
orable to look about him for suspicion or proof. 

Vera was too frank to yield herself except fully 
and completely. She could not withdraw her 
thoughts or hide all that held her attention, and 
yet lavish upon Henri the same demonstrative 
affection. Strangely enough she could not rid 
herself of the idea that she was in some way still 
bound to Michael Orloff — that their son united 
them. Though not husband and wife, they were 
nevertheless father and mother of this boy; 
through him they had been brought into a rela- 
tionship that was indissoluble and would remain 
so through all eternity. 

No such bond united her to Henri. Theirs was 
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the union of man and woman, holding them to 
each other through the duration of their love, by 
their own volition and the acknowledgment of 
their marriage. And although she had believed 
herself to be united to him by every tie which love 
can impose, yet in the moment when she contrasted 
the two marriages, she knew that the first was still 
the more binding, for in that episode of her ex- 
istence, brief as it was, she had nevertheless helped 
to establish a family; she could not free herself 
entirely from this responsibility. The presence of 
her son, demanding no recognition and making no 
claim, was sufficient to show her the obligation 
his mere existence imposed upon her. The 
thought that her relation to Michael, to all ap- 
pearances long ago at an end, could still stand be- 
tween her and Henri was terrifying, and made her 
all the more rebellious against life. 

Meanwhile, no actual cause of worry appeared, 
and she began to wonder whether there had been 
sufficient reason 'for her misunderstanding with 
Henri, whether she had not needlessly destroyed 
her peace of mind and brought upon herself un- 
necessary misery. But her confidence in herself 
had in reality suffered a shock, and even though 
she became convinced that there would be no 
immediate result of her son's presence in Paris, she 
did not regain her former assurance. Her faith 
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in her own power of directing her destiny was de- 
stroyed, and the fragments of her philosophy were 
scattered around her. She felt herself fettered by 
a chain of circumstances which she was unwilling 
either to explain or endure. 

She began to see the reason, to realize what 
this readjustment in her life really signified. The 
idea which lay behind the fact, and not the fact 
itself, now assumed importance to her. For the 
first time she was ready to admit that the events 
of human life were not within personal guidance, 
and for one fleeting moment, the suggestion of a 
God, a Power justly retributive, avenging Itself 
upon her steady defiance, came into her mind. 
Upon a personal God she could have pressed her 
full burden, but the conception seemed childish and 
inadequate for her present mood. Her theory of 
personal independence had reacted against itself, 
but she did not regret that she had put the theory 
to proof; her inability to seal her past was the 
only condemning fact against her. 

An impulse, born of this self-questioning, 
prompted her to enter the Madeleine late one 
afternoon at the time of the evening services. She 
slipped into a chair in the rear of the church 
where she could watch the ceremony undisturbed. 
Beside her knelt a woman still well within the 
boundaries of youth, who was crying bitterly. She 
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seemed utterly miserable, and yet to find a certain 
consolation in the very outburst. At the first 
tremulous notes of the organ she rose from her 
knees and sat down in the chair beside Vera. De- 
spite the poverty which had roughened her skin 
and pinched her face until it was wan and pale, 
she had not lost all traces of good looks, but she 
was so slender, so racked with weeping, that her 
whole body seemed to cry out against the exigen- 
cies which life had imposed upon a being too 
frail to comply with its demands. 

Soon the convulsive little sobs which shook her 
from head to foot ceased; only now and then her 
breast heaved slightly and the quivering underlip 
was drawn in. At first sight her dejection was 
appalling, but as the organ notes swelled into a 
volume of sound which broke through the stillness, 
crashing upward in triumph to the vaulted dome, 
her bent head was raised. The anthem changed 
into a chant of triumph, and hope resounded above 
every chord. Higher and higher rose the clear- 
voiced sopranos, pouring forth the strength of 
youth, the power, the courage, the love of life, in 
a joyous acknowledgment of God. 

Then the intonation of the priest began and 
Vera was impressed with the attention of the peo- 
ple about her. The beauty of the building, the 
solemnity of the occasion, stirred her indefinably, 
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yet she could not respond to the spirit of the 
service, and she became more and more preoc- 
cupied in watching the change in the woman beside 
her, who grew calmer and seemed to forget her 
grief as the prayers continued. 

Down the aisle came the acolytes, their golden 
censers swinging to and fro. The smoke curled 
lazily upward, wafted now here, now there, as the 
incense was thrown from side to side, and in the 
half-darkened church, the scarlet robes were as 
flames which encircled the altar. For a moment 
Vera was led away by her senses. The beauty of 
the church, the mellow light diffused so warmly 
through the richly tinted windows, the motions of 
the priest before the high altar crowded with 
sacred vessels, the scent of the incense which clung 
to her veil, the sensation of being held in control 
with countless others by musical incantations, — 
all these things combined to hold her spellbound 
for a moment. But for a moment only. Then 
again she saw the reverse of the picture — she 
felt the oppressiveness of such splendor, the en- 
slavement of the mind and spirit by dogma ex- 
pressed in worship, and she resented the fact that 
an appeal to her senses should have been made at 
a moment when she most earnestly desired to find 
spiritual peace, and when for the first time she 
had approached religion in all sincerity. 
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Now she realized that the composure of the 
woman beside her was not due to a spiritual up- 
lifting, but to the soothing effect of the ceremony. 
When she saw that the woman hurried into the 
confessional and that she sought strength from 
granted absolution, instead of from the resources 
of her own mind, Vera lost her sense of sympa- 
thetic kindredship and hastened from the church 
as dissatisfied as when she entered it. 

Yet the impulse which had prompted her to 
attend the service did not die out with her dis- 
appointment, for the desire had been stirred in her 
to substitute something for her former creed. 
It was as if she were at the crossroads of her 
life, when belief appears as a question of greatest 
importance, a necessary beacon to determine the 
course of a lifetime. She had need of help; be- 
fore her lay the approach to middle age, and the 
future was not beckoning to her brightly. Now, 
more than ever, it seemed necessary to preserve the 
routine of her life ; her position among her friends, 
the companionship of her husband, the intimacy 
of her home, constituted a surrounding which 
would be perfect if she could preserve the harmony 
and place herself again in accord with it. 

At the end of the week she discovered that the 

calm had been but a lull before the storm. Henri 

came into her boudoir shortly before dinner one 
16 
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evening, and she felt at once that something had 
occurred, although there was nothing disagreeable 
in his manner. She was sitting before her dressing- 
table, inspecting the arrangement of her hair with 
minute attention. She turned from one side to 
the other in order to get the light now here, now 
there, and the concentration which she lavished 
upon herself provoked Henri's mirth. He 
watched her for a moment, and then came and sat 
down near the dressing-table. 

" Positively you make a ritual out of your 
toilette," he said. u It always astonishes me to 
see what consummate pains it takes to make you 
appear so extremely simple." 

"Well, is not that the requirement of art?" 
she answered. " I create an impression without 
apparent effort. In dress as well as all else, the 
rule is applicable. I must be an artist too — it 
is not enough merely to be the wife of one." 

He laughed genially. " Your achievement will 
always be hors-de-concours, no matter in what 
salon it is exhibited." 

u Thank you," she said. " You are very gal- 
lant this evening. Did everything go well? " 

" Yes ; to-day was a splendid day. This after- 
noon, I saw Daumier, and he told me the Commit- 
tee will purchase that picture for the Luxemburg. 
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Then, this morning, I had a new pupil of whom 
I have great expectations." 

14 So! " she said slowly, knowing what was com- 
ing. 

He changed his position and leaned forward 
towards her. 

" Do you remember, Vera, the evening we were 
at the Marceaus' ? I mean, do you remember that 
I told you that St. Jacques spoke to me about a 
protege of his, a young man whose work he wished 
me to criticize? " 

" No," she said, " you did not tell me." 

She spoke very quickly and then picked up the 
mirror again, and held it between Henri and her- 
self. 

" Didn't I ? " he asked in mild astonishment. 
" I remember that I meant to. Well, St. Jacques 
is interested in this boy; he tried to tell me all 
about him that evening. I promised to see what 
he could do, and then I forgot all about it. To- 
day he turned up, and I told him to come in and 
set to work. He had a bundle of drawings — 
studies which he has made alone, for it seems that 
he has had practically no instruction. I would 
hardly have believed it if I had not seen what he 
did this morning. I tell you, in all these years 
I have never seen such unmistakable talent. What 
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he has done is naturally very crude; you can see 
that he has had little training, but all that he 
produces has the spirit of life. There is some- 
thing characteristic in everything he attempts. I 
have never been so interested in any new pupil 
before. It remains to be seen what he is like, what 
he desires to be, and I am curious to find out just 
how much there is to him, for I like the boy, de- 
cidedly." 

"Who is he?" said Vera calmly, and without 
apparent interest. 

" He is a young Russian, Orloff, I think, is his 
name. It is hard to catch these foreign names ac- 
curately." 

The nail polisher slipped from Vera's fingers to 
the dressing-table, and clattered among the silver. 
She picked it up again, and began to rub it to and 
fro vigorously. Her lips became more and more 
tightly pressed as if she was putting the energy 
of her whole body into the steady buffeting of her 
nails. 

" That — that — is very — nice, I am sure," she 
said slowly. 

It had come at last — the long-dreaded moment. 
She had been waiting in expectation of it ever since 
the first encounter, but she had imagined a dif- 
ferent situation. There was evidently to be no 
attempt to reach her unless through the medium 
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of her husband. At any rate, the agony of sus- 
pense was over. She could not imagine whether 
the boy had gone to her husband's atelier in ig- 
norance, or with the purpose of approaching 
her. The studio was so well known that it would 
suggest itself to any student, but the turn of Fate 
in bringing the boy into close relations with her 
through her husband's interest, was curious. 

She must not allow this interest to develop into 
patronage if she could help it. Often the more 
favored students were made welcome in their home, 
but she would see that this boy was not invited. 
With no intercourse between them, she could yet 
avert the catastrophe which seemed to be approach- 
ing. 

These ideas followed one another in quick suc- 
cession as she polished her nails. Just as her hand 
went to and fro, so her mind surveyed the ways and 
means with which she could control events. She 
was so accustomed to maintain the immobility of 
her face that not a single muscle betrayed her. 

44 By the way, Vera, I want you to ask him here," 
said Henri, after a moment. 

44 Ask whom? St. Jacques? He comes here 
all the time." 

44 Not St. Jacques ; Orloff, of course. I have be- 
come really interested in that boy and I mean to 
see what he is like away from the atelier. I 
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can tell to better advantage when I see him placed 
in entirely different surroundings." 

" He is probably extremely commonplace — an 
ordinary boy with a little more ability to draw," 
said Vera. " I do not see how you can be bothered 
with him." 

Henri caught the disagreeable undertone in her 
voice and glanced at her sharply. 

" What a strange attitude you take, Vera." 

She had spoken unguardedly in her efforts to 
devise a way by which to prevent the boy from gain- 
ing a footing in their home, and she changed her 
tone. 

11 1 may not know your genius personally, 
Henri," she said, " but I have seen him and that 
is sufficient for me. My intuition has rarely failed 
me. In this case I saw at a glance that the boy 
is shallow throughout. Of course, I have not seen 
his work, but as you say, character tells, and I 
am willing to hazard a good deal that his per- 
sonality is nil, his — " 

44 But, see here, Vera," interrupted Henri, " this 
is nonsense ! Intuition, — yes, in certain instances 
a woman's intuition may prompt her to reach cor- 
rect conclusions, but in this case it is positively 
ridiculous to assume that you can speak authorita- 
tively of the boy's character at a casual glance. I 
have good reason to believe that there is some* 
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thing In him. I want to see a little more evidence 
before I accept your assertions." 

" I do not offer you any, for I have none," re- 
turned Vera, with a shrug. " I only saw him once, 
but that was enough to convince me. I do not 
like him, that is all there is to it. This dis- 
cussion is silly, for I shall never see him again, 
and I shall not waste any more energy in condemn- 
ing him." 

" But, Vera," protested her husband, " I told 
you a few moments ago that I wanted you to ask 
him to come here. What has the poor boy done 
to gain your ill-will? " 

There was a constrained silence during which 
Vera fiddled with the articles on her dressing-table. 
She put the scent-bottle to one side, opened the 
powder-box and brushed the puff over the end 
of her nose, put it back into place and arranged 
the silver in order, all in the same unconsciously 
deliberate manner. 

Henri had not spoken again, but sat looking at 
her quietly. There was danger in the air, and the 
first hint of an explosion was threatened behind 
their last words. The crisis was apparent to both. 
It had come suddenly, from no specific word or 
definite cause, and both were secretly astonished 
to recognize the antagonistic attitude which they 
were unconsciously adopting toward each other. 
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Their quarrels had been few and far between, 
hardly more than the momentary irritation of a 
hasty word, or an argument which was short-lived 
and passed over without rancor. But a cloud had 
crept over their horizon, and this climax was the 
result of all that had been revolving in Vera's 
mind since the evening at Camillas. 

Henri was completely at a loss to understand 
her, even more at a loss than is the average man 
when a woman attempts to conceal what she is 
thinking and planning. He was so accustomed 
to their frank intimacy that this barrier, suddenly 
raised between them, was a complete bewilderment, 
and the inability to recognize any definite obstacle 
annoyed him. With a certain stupidity he came 
to the point in the most direct manner. 

" Whatever is the matter with you, Vera ? 
You have not been yourself at all this week. At 
first I thought I merely imagined that something 
was wrong, but now I am sure. To-night, you 
are only a bundle of nerves. Are you well? " 

" Don't I look well ? " she asked icily. 

" Yes ; but if not that, what in the world 

bit?" 

" Nothing at all," she answered. " You are 
dreaming. I am quite well, and everything is go- 
ing on very nicely in the world except that I'm 
not quite sure whether this dress is a success, and 
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I was determined to create a sensation this even- 
ing. What do you think of it? " 

She said this with a certain airiness of manner 
which turned the conversation from the dis- 
agreeable channel. Yet somehow the very manner 
in which she made these trivial remarks suggested 
her attempt at effect. She rose as she spoke, 
stood still for a moment before Henri, and then 
walked over to the long gilt mirror and surveyed 
herself critically. The marked simplicity in her 
dress might have seemed an inexcusable presump- 
tion of youthfulness in a less beautiful woman. 
The artist in Henri was fully satisfied as he looked 
at her, appreciating the shapely dark head, the 
white throat, and the delicately molded shoulders. 
Pride surged through him at the thought that she 
belonged to him altogether, and the sense of posses- 
sion over-ruled all other thoughts. She came back 
and stood before him, waiting for his opinion. 
Still he did not speak, but merely looked up at 
her until the blood pulsed hard in her veins and 
she turned away her eyes. 

" You are always very beautiful," he said in a 
low voice, and as he said it, it was not a comment, 
but almost a benediction. Then he rose and put 
his arm around her. She made no protest this 
time, and he thought that their quarrel was well 
over. 
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" Then it is all right, Vera ? " he said softly. 

She lifted her eyebrows and disengaged herself 
to face him. 

11 What is all right? " she asked. 

" Everything ! " he answered. " This silly dis- 
cussion about Orloff." She could not easily ac- 
quiesce in his unsuspecting belief. 

" There was nothing wrong," she said calmly. 
" I do not like him, — that is all. We differ, 
and the discussion is at an end. I do not have to 
teach him and I do not require to see him." 

" But, Vera, dear, don't let us go back to the 
starting point! I have said that I wish you to 
write to him and invite him here. I still wish 
it, and I think you will have to see him. I want 
you to be a little amiable to him, a little gracious, 
as you are to everyone else, so come — write him a 
line ! You see," he paused a little, " I have 
already told St. Jacques to bring him here next 
Wednesday evening; you will see he is really a 
nice boy." 

She did not answer, but a disagreeable little 
smile crossed her lips as she turned away. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
vera's son 

IN the Forgere studio the hum of conversa- 
tion continued without interruption; occa- 
sionally the sound of laughter rose above 
the intermingled voices, and now and then an ex- 
clamation more than usually emphatic, could be 
heard through the medley of sound Nearly 
everyone seemed to be in a humor of spontaneous 
gayety, and Vera felt that her evening was even 
more successful than usual. She passed to and 
fro among her guests, stopping a moment with 
one little group, then joining in the conversation 
of another without any apparent interruption. In 
her own home she was clever enough to place her 
guests in the foreground, and though never seem- 
ing to monopolize attention, she was able to 
maneuver the various people into congenial groups 
without pre-arranged selection. 

Even in the days when her circle had numbered 
a mere handful of people the Forgeres had made 
it a rule to be at home every Wednesday evening. 
In the first years of their marriage these occa- 

*53 
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sions had been extremely simple, and although the 
simplicity had disappeared, they never resolved 
into formal entertainments. On the Wednesday 
in question the guests had exceeded their usual 
number, and the studio, vast as it was, was 
crowded. Vera was talking to M. Renaud, who 
was exerting his every effort to make himself in- 
dispensible to her; she received him with the 
graciousness of a woman who has been satiated 
with attention, but her coolness tended to encour- 
age instead of checking him. M. Renaud gen- 
erally rushed headlong after his inclinations; he 
was so fascinated by Vera that he did not stop 
to consider whether she was the kind of a woman 
to whom he could make love with impunity or suc- 
cess. She interrupted him now, at a moment 
critical to him, and rose, quite unconscious of 
his discomfiture, to meet Anna Marceau, who had 
entered the room in her usual quiet self-effacing 
manner. The social gatherings at Vera's home 
were the only ones she went to with any degree 
of pleasure, and Vera was cognizant of all that 
was probably passing in her mind when she saw 
the first helpless glance with which Anna looked 
covertly around, as if she longed to creep into the 
corner and to contemplate the entire scene undis- 
turbed. However, under Vera's guidance, she 
was piloted through the groups of people toward 
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the >ide of the room where a small dark woman, 
who sat bolt upright on the edge of the divan, was 
apostrophizing a small circle of much-absorbed 
listeners. Anna was introduced, and sat back on 
the couch, happily ignored, while the small dark 
woman continued to expound her theories with 
ever-increasing enthusiasm. 

The sight of new arrivals attracted Vera's atten- 
tion, and she began to make her way back to re- 
ceive them. Then she saw St. Jacques and 
guessed that Boris was with him. He had en- 
tered her home, and the last barrier was swept 
away 1 Her resistance had been utterly ineffectual, 
and she now felt certain that his intimacy with her 
husband was assured. As yet Henri had never 
shown such interest in any new pupil, and she knew 
that his enthusiasm, once given, was not stinted; 
she saw the boy established as her husband's pro- 
tege. He would have ample opportunity to dis- 
close her secret if such were his purpose. Her 
heart beat quickly as St. Jacques brought him to 
her. In that instant she did not think of him as 
Boris Orloff, the son of the man whom she had 
not loved ; she felt a strange new pride stir within 
her. In another moment he was before her and 
his hand touched hers. She hardly knew what to 
say ; she looked up at him and saw that he was boy- 
ishly and visibly embarrassed. 
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Boris had, indeed, been uncomfortable. The 
small gatherings at Luga were all that he had 
known of society, and as he stepped across the 
threshold that evening consuming shyness seized 
him. He felt out of place among such a crowd 
of people, and he was afraid that they would 
know how uncomfortable he was. One glance 
around the room had sufficed to assure him that 
Louise was not there. He had been cherishing the 
hope of seeing her, though attempting at the same 
time to convince himself that it was without founda- 
tion. Since the dinner at the Marceaus', he had 
allowed his imagination to run riot, fervently 
idealizing Louise. As they had been the only 
young people present on that memorable evening, 
they had naturally been attracted to each other, and 
in spite of the other guests they had seemed to be 
alone. At parting they had shaken hands with- 
out uttering a word; Louise was a little embar- 
rassed because she had nothing to say, and Boris, 
who had a dozen things on the tip of his tongue, 
was unable to utter one. Once outside the house 
he had felt that the opportunity to show her that 
their encounter had meant more to him than a 
mere casual acquaintance of an evening was irre- 
trievably lost. Then he became absorbed in the 
thought of meeting her again. The desire to see 
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her became firmly established in his thoughts, and 
he had looked forward to this evening in the 
wild hope that she might be present. One glance 
sent his hopes clashing into pieces, and then he 
wished himself at the four corners of the earth. 

It was just then that St. Jacques had introduced 
him to Vera, and left them together in a silence 
that made her at last look up, and realize in his 
embarrassment the fact that he was a mere boy as 
yet. 

" Let us go towards the end of the room, a 
little way out of the crowd,' 9 she said then, and 
quite unconsciously, she spoke in Russian. 

The sound of his native tongue was so unex- 
pected that he became more embarrassed. 

" I should like to — thank you — allow me," he 
said, moving a chair aside, grateful that there was 
something for him to do to cover his discomfiture. 

As he sat beside her, Vera scanned his face 
closely. Feature for feature was identical with 
Michael's; he had the same round blue eyes, and 
the same full lips half hidden by a pretentious 
little mustache, but the expression of his face 
was so radically different that she began to lose the 
first startling resemblance. 

u It is strange to hear Russian spoken so 
fluently," he said. 
17 
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" I was in Russia as a child, 9 ' she answered. 
" I have not spoken it for a long time. To tell 
the truth I prefer French." 

u It is more harmonious, certainly," he assented. 
" Shall we speak it instead ? " 

44 Oh, it makes no difference. Let us keep it 
up. What is your patronymic ? " 

" I am Boris Michaelovitch," he replied. 

She drew in her breath quickly and did not 
answer for a moment. 

44 My husband has spoken very well of you — 
indeed, he expects great things of you," she said at 
last. 

He flushed a little at this unexpected praise and 
stammered out that he hoped to do, intended to 
do, his very best to satisfy M. Forgere. He was 
so clearly ill at ease that Vera felt herself inclined 
to be amused and half inclined to pity him a little. 
The resentment which she had harbored against 
him for his intrusion into her life disappeared, and 
instead rose a strong desire to know this son of 
hers, to gain his confidence, and to establish a foot- 
ing of intimacy between them. Under her guid- 
ance his embarrassment gradually disappeared, and 
he lost his reticence and talked of himself. Little 
by little he found himself telling her more than 
he had intended to — more than she had expected 
to know. 
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She led him on until she found out how the 
early part of his life had been spent. She knew 
only too well what existence at Luga was like. 
Michael had rarely left the country, and then only 
for a day or so at a time, and the boy had accom- 
panied his father but once. As a child, he had 
played with some children on the estate, but when 
he grew older, a tutor was secured who conducted 
his whole education and was supposed to supervise 
his conduct into the bargain. Consequently, he 
was always under close surveillance, and the 
slightest indiscretion was reported to his father. 

Vera remembered Michael's show of authority 
only too well, and she could readily imagine the 
subordination which he imposed upon his child. 
She began to realize more and more where she 
had failed towards her son, for as he had grown 
older, " begun to have ideas," as he expressed it 
with a certain boyishness which went straight to 
her heart, the quietness of Luga had begun to 
bear oppressively upon him. He had the same 
longing for the life of the outer world which she 
had experienced in the faraway time of her child- 
hood, and it was easy for her to follow him step 
by step in every phase of his development. She 
could see him drawing in secret, not to provoke 
his father's anger, for the mere mention of an 
artist aroused a storm of disapproval which the 
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boy had been unable to understand. When he 
was very little he had announced with pride that 
he was going to be an artist, but Michael had 
bidden him peremptorily never to mention such 
a thing again, and had delivered a long lecture 
upon the foolishness of people who sought to leave 
their own sphere. 

At fourteen he had been sent to a military train- 
ing-school, for his father destined him for the 
army, and in the year of his absence he made 
tremendous progress in drawing, owing to the in- 
terest of masters who recognized his talent. 
Boris kept this a secret from his father, but after 
the second year he determined to come to some 
sort of an understanding with him. The vision 
of a military life began to grow more and more 
distasteful in proportion to the eagerness with 
which he looked forward to an artist's career. 
The time had come when he felt the necessity for 
proper instruction, and he made an effort to obtain 
it. It had resulted in a definite breach between 
himself and his father. He had refused to be- 
come an officer, and so his father had withdrawn 
him from the school, but the regime of tutors had 
again been installed at Luga. An illness had 
necessitated the trip abroad and this opportunity 
had come. 

More and more, throughout the whole narra- 
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tive, Vera realized that in spite of his extraordinary 
resemblance to his father, the boy was her own 
self. She wondered why this possibility had never 
occurred to her; she had been so hampered by 
the narrowness of the Orloff family that she had 
not imagined that the son of such a father, 
brought up in obedience to such customs and tra- 
ditions, could escape the influence. He had de- 
veloped in a contrary direction. What he had 
inherited of her nature had been strong enough 
to withstand the environment. It remained to 
be seen how much he had been unconsciously im- 
pressed through the force of constant association. 

"It is very interesting, all that you have told 
me," she said, " I am anxious to see you succeed. 
It seems as if you are destined to become an 
artist out of sheer perversity." 

" It is queer how one course is adopted in pref- 
erence to another,' 9 said Boris. " I can't explain 
how or why I ever wished to become an artist. 
In the first instance, that is, when I was very 
little, drawing amused me more than anything else. 
I suppose that is why I continued to try to repro- 
duce all the things I saw." 

" Most certainly," replied Vera. " But do you 
not think that your talent was in some way in- 
herited?" 

" Assuredly not," he answered with all the con- 
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viction of a youthful theorist. " I do not believe 
in the idea of heredity. I believe that one's char- 
acter is formed either in conjunction with the 
environment, when the environment is sympathetic, 
or else if there is a conflict of inclinations, that 
character is apt to be formed in direct opposition, 
in resistance to the environment. I have thought 
a good deal about it." 

" All this is rather theoretical," said Vera. " In 
your case, of course, — " 

"In my case this theory holds good, for there 
was no one from whom I could have inherited 
my interest in art, and certainly my environment 
did not develop any inclination, so it seems to 
me that it must have been purely an unconscious 
reaction against my surroundings," pursued Boris. 

" It is rather a fantastic idea. You cannot 
ignore your ancestors in this way," suggested Vera. 

" I do not speak of ancestors," he explained, 
" simply of the direct transmission of ideas from 
one generation to another." 

She seemed lost in thought for a moment. Then 
she asked, " Are you sure that you do not in- 
herit your talent from your mother? " 

" Quite positively," he answered. " She was a 
doctor's daughter. I have satisfied myself on that 
score." 

She looked at him steadily for a moment. His 
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last words might mean all or nothing. He 
seemed quite unconscious of having uttered other 
than a commonplace remark, but she was not yet 
certain whether he knew or not. 

" How — what do you mean ? " she said at last. 

He was a little astonished at the terseness with 
which she flung the question at him. 

" Simply from what I have learned about her. 
She died when I was a mere infant. There is 
nothing to indicate that she was at all artistic. 
At least, if she had been, someone would have 
known or spoken of it." 

" And does no one ? " 

" My father never mentions her name. I think 
they were not happy together." 

So that was the situation. There was no doubt- 
ing the sincerity with which he spoke. She 
was well shielded behind this lie which he had 
always believed, and she knew that for the time 
she was safe. Now she could rejoice in the com- 
panionship of her son. She meant to bring him 
still closer to her, to become his friend; but her 
duties as hostess recalled her, and she did not see 
Boris again until the end of the evening. As he 
left, she clasped his hand warmly. " You will 
come soon again — often ? " she said. 
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CHAPTER XV 
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IT was not long before Boris was established 
upon a footing of close intimacy with the 
Forgeres. So quickly was this brought about 
that no one could tell how the friendship began. 
Boris' visit had been repeated, and quite uncon- 
sciously he had formed the habit of coming regu- 
larly, at first every week and then more often, 
either for a few moments late in the afternoon 
or for a little while after dinner ; then it became a 
fixed habit for him to dine with them alone. It 
was soon obvious that he was Vera's protege. 
Henri had never questioned her change of attitude, 
attributing it in his own mind to one of the varying 
moods of which women are capable. He was 
glad that she took an interest in the pupil he had so 
specially singled out for favor, and the opportunity 
to observe Boris closely was more than welcome. 

On this basis, the relationship was settled. To 
all appearances, the cloud which hung so threaten- 
ingly over Vera and Henri had disappeared. 
Boris was a new and common interest, and uncon- 
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sciously he drew them together again. The dis- 
agreeable moment which had accompanied his 
sudden advent into their lives was temporarily for- 
gotten, but their exchange of absolute confidence 
was not resumed, and in time Vera realized that 
the whole question of the past was dangerously 
uppermost in her mind. Her security was ficti- 
tious, but she lent to it the semblance of reality 
by not allowing herself to dwell on the probability 
of disaster. There was only one chance that she 
could establish relations between her son and her- 
self without disturbing those which existed between 
herself and her husband, and towards this end she 
bent every energy. 

She had grown to love Boris intensely, even more 
than she had thought it possible. To have entered 
into the heritage of motherhood after so many 
years made her more supremely absorbed in all 
that concerned him, and because her affection had 
to be kept a secret, it possessed her mind all the 
more until Boris became her one and only thought. 
When she definitely realized that her son had in- 
herited her talent and much of her nature, her ideas 
of her first marriage underwent a complete change. 
She had concluded in her ignorance and with the 
hasty conclusions of immaturity that the son of 
Michael Orloff, brought up in all the traditions 
of the family, would necessarily resemble him. 
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Now she saw that she had accomplished very little 
in merely bringing him into the world, and that 
the responsibility of his childhood should have 
been hers. 

As she grew to know him better, however, she 
realized more and more that it was quite probable 
that Boris would yet need help of a very definite 
kind. Despite his ability, there were phases of his 
personality which had made both Vera and Henri 
wonder whether in the end he could really succeed. 
He had inherited from Michael a lack of decision 
which to Vera was the unpardonable sin. He was 
a prototype of a certain class of young Russians, 
who, although brimful of ideas and possessing 
marked talents, are always tardy in translating 
their thoughts into action. In the first flush of 
enthusiasm, with the dawning of manhood, they 
are prepared and eager to reach Parnassus. Un- 
like the men of the Western world, who rarely 
reach attainment before their fortieth year, they 
are precociously ready to accomplish all at twenty, 
but many of those who are fired with the ambition 
of the ideal slip back into the routine of comfort, 
and are unable to rouse themselves from it to ac- 
complish anything. 

Turgenieff has said that a Russian is either a 
Quixote or a Hamlet. Boris was a combination 
of both. He had the idea of becoming an artist 
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as firmly implanted in his mind as the hero of 
Cervantes was imbued with the desirability of a 
knight-errant's career. The opposition he en* 
countered had roused him to action, but after his 
first flush of enthusiasm, when constant plodding 
and patient work were required of him, he made 
no progress. He was given to endless specula- 
tion, not only about himself and his work, but 
about all that is fundamental ; in this sea of thought 
at cross-purposes, his determination to succeed was 
always being subjected to a minute examination of 
whether and why it was worth while to accomplish 
anything or everything, and naturally his develop- 
ment was at a standstill. 

Henri's enthusiasm had somewhat cooled and 
Vera became aware of this. She asked him about 
it one day when they were alone. 

" I don't know," said Henri. " I cannot say 
definitely whether I think the boy will be great. 
It is a thing no one can say. He has real talent, 
but no appearance of applying himself in the right 
direction." 

" But isn't his work good any more? " said Vera, 
a little anxiously. 

"Good? That is not the point," returned 
Henri. " The question is whether it is his best, 
and on that score I say definitely, no. I don't 
know what has come over the boy. The trouble 
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is that he works too easily. It is natural for him 
to draw accurately. The work he does is in- 
variably up to the standard of the other pupils, 
but the point is, it might be twenty times better. 
He ought to be able to do in a year what the 
others do in two or three, and I don't think he 
will. Then he ought to apply himself to a great 
many things which go towards the education of 
an artist. So far as I can tell he does not study. 
A man must have the resources of all ages open be- 
fore him. He must be able to draw upon the treas- 
ures of all the arts in order that he may add, how- 
ever small, his quota towards the individual branch 
that he has chosen. It is of no use to do what 
Boris is doing. He merely draws what he sees; 
that is not creation. He has not yet approached 
the spirit of his calling. He does not recognize its 
demands ; hence he makes no effort to fulfill them, 
and until he awakens to a realization of what lies 
before the artist he will not rise beyond mere tech- 
nical proficiency." 

" But," said Vera, " he is really very young. 
Don't you think there is time for him to wake up ? " 

" Oh, of course, there is time, but the right time 
ought to be now, in the present, and the question 
is, does he realize this? I can't make out, for 
there seems to me something quite fundamental 
the matter ; otherwise I am absolutely wrong in my 
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estimation of the boy. He is in some ways so in- 
ert; he has absolutely no definite opinion of what 
he wishes to become as a man, apart from having 
chosen his vocation." 

" Do you know, Henri, I shall talk to him. 
Very often a woman can do a great deal with a 
boy of this age." 

"By all means do so if you can, for he is well 
worth the trouble. It is perhaps the lack of just 
such influence which has made him what he is. 
I can't quite explain what is wrong." 

The question did not come up again between 
them, but from that day Vera held herself responsi- 
ble for Boris. In her eagerness to see him attain 
what she had always wished her son to accomplish, 
Vera felt more closely drawn to him than ever. 
They had become very intimate, as a boy can be- 
come intimate with a woman so much his elder, 
who a few months earlier had been a perfect 
stranger to him. He entered into innumerable 
arguments with her, and discussed his future and 
that of the Universe with absolute freedom, but 
he never touched on the one important subject 
which was destined to bring about the crisis in their 
relationship. A certain shyness which was born of 
reverence and purity prevented him from ever 
mentioning Louise's name. It had risen to his 
lips a thousand times, but each time he stopped and 
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turned aside the conversation. In fact, he had 
spoken of her to no one. They had various op- 
portunities to meet, and each time they had man- 
aged to be alone for a short time. Louise, 
although a little younger, was much older in 
worldly experience. Woman-like, she was con- 
scious of all that Boris believed to be carefully 
hidden, and although he had not betrayed himself 
by word or gesture, she felt his admiration and 
knew toward what end the situation was leading. 

As yet there had been nothing in Louise's life 
to make her less fine than she appeared to be. 
She had not had sufficient experience to develop in 
full the characteristic of her nature. The trait 
which was predominant was an inordinate love 
of admiration, and she was just beginning to dis- 
cover how this desire could be gratified, when at 
the turning point in her development she met 
Boris. From the first moment she knew that his 
admiration was of a different order, and with each 
encounter she felt more closely drawn towards him. 
A look assumed a hidden meaning, and the pres- 
sure of a hand clasp seemed to have a deep signifi- 
cance. It needed but an opportunity to bring about 
an understanding and the occasion came sooner than 
she expected. 

One Sunday afternoon very early in June, Vera 
was driving in the Bois with Boris. It was a 
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day of sunshine in which all Paris appeared to 
be on a holiday. The crowds were congregating 
on the Elysee and in the Bois, and it seemed as if 
every anxiety had been postponed until the mor- 
row. The entrance to the park was so crowded 
that Vera's carriage had to stop every few minutes, 
while those ahead of her disappeared into the 
various avenues. The air was gay with laughter 
which came from all sides, and happiness seemed 
as infectious as the high spirits of youth. Men 
and women of every class were driving that after- 
noon. There were the elegant carriages of the 
more notable demi-mondaines, who lolled back 
with the ease with which a petted spaniel settles 
itself into the cushions of its master — creatures 
of luxury, dependent upon the caprice of fortune, 
they drove onward with the same indolence with 
which they passed through life, momentarily trium- 
phant in their beauty. 

A fiacre in which were crowded two ordinarily 
dressed young women and two elaborately attired 
young men, stopped near Vera. The women eyed 
her intently, staring so as not to miss any detail 
of her dress, while the men nudged each other in 
admiration and then smiled at each other and 
twirled their small waxed mustaches. Vera 
placed her parasol deliberately before her, but even 
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such impertinence could not disturb her good 
humor. 

For the first time in many months she felt a 
thrill of enthusiasm ; the gayety of dawning summer 
was of more vital importance than any torment of 
conscience. Every worry had slipped from her 
mind, and she was at peace and in sympathy with 
the world. The air was more invigorating than 
usual, the sunshine more warmly pleasant. There 
seemed to be prettier women than ever before, and 
their vari-colored dresses formed a bright back- 
ground on either side of the driveway. Numerous 
children played around and among the trees, or 
sat upright on the stiff tin chairs and wriggled 
their little legs in a vain endeavor to reach the 
ground, while from time to time a fat old woman, 
with strips of brightly colored tickets, made the 
rounds and collected their centimes into • her 
capacious pockets. 

At the Cascade, Vera stopped the carriage and 
sauntered slowly on the grass until she found a 
table in the shade. They were about to sit down 
when a shrill voice stopped them, and they turned 
to see Camille Marceau at a neighboring table. 
Dr. Marceau made his way towards Vera, and in- 
sisted that she should join them. A place was 
made for her, and an adjoining table moved nearer 
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at which Louise seated herself, with Boris opposite 
her. 

Suddenly, without warning, Boris had been 
transported into another world, in which the only 
person he could see was Louise, everyone else fad- 
ing discreetly into the background. He could 
hardly believe that such good luck existed in a 
world so often condemned. He was convinced 
that it was a world of miracles, an enchanted world 
in which the Cascade rippled away like music, in 
which the prospect of sitting opposite Louise at a 
small marble-topped table was more entrancing 
than a vision of Eden. Louise, from under her 
rose-covered hat, was smiling demurely. She had 
an enchanting way of half opening her lips which 
provoked Boris to draw his chair imperceptibly 
nearer. They were quite unobserved, for Camille 
was talking volubly to Vera and the doctor was 
bestowing compliments upon her in his usual pomp- 
ous way. The waiter cut short one of his speeches. 
He ordered for his table and then turned to Louise. 

" Grenadine," she said, smiling at Boris. He 
promptly lost his head and said he wished nothing 
at all, although his throat had been parched a mo- 
ment before. 

" But where is M. Forgere? " said Camille, her 
voice rising to the little staccato with which her 
sentences invariably ended. 
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"Did you not know that he was away?" 
answered Vera. " I am deserted, and for an ex- 
hibition ! " 

"That is not so terrible," laughed Camille. 
" You could be jealous of a picture if the model 
were worth while, but of a roomful of pictures — 
other people's pictures — no, you have not much 
cause." 

14 If, on the contrary, M. Forgere took it into 
his head to be jealous," said Dr. Marceau, with one 
of his obvious little nods, " there would be every 
reason. No one would desert Madame for a 
moment, even for the whole Louvre collection." 

" You see," said Vera, drawing off her gloves 
slowly, " there is an exhibition in London, and 
a lot of things have been sent over; my husband 
lent quite a number, and as he is President of the 
Committee, he has gone over for two or three days. 
I hate the crossing ; he is having a royal time, and 
I should have enjoyed being with him, but I am a 
terrible coward where the Channel is concerned." 

"But how splendid — what an honor — how 
proud you must be 1 " said Camille, with an ex- 
aggerated little air of amazement. " There is 
nothing so wonderful as success in anything, and 
such success as M. Forgere has had in these last 
years is phenomenal. Positively, he is considered 
to be the greatest — well, in our times, at any 
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rate — do you know I often wonder how it feels 
to have everyone discuss you, to know that you can 
be the guest of honor anywhere ? Why, M. For- 
gere will probably be received at Court, will he 
not?" 

Yes, I believe so/' said Vera, a little dryly. 

But that does not interest my husband at all. 
He is singularly free from conceit of that order. 
In fact the success you speak of makes no impres- 
sion upon him at all. I have never met anyone 
who cared less for what people say or for the at- 
tention he receives because of his success." 

" Do you see who is going to sit next to us? " 
said Camille, wandering in her usual volatile 
fashion to another subject. Her little head with 
its mass of curls was nodding significantly to one 
side. Vera turned and noticed a very attractive 
woman who was approaching the next table. 

" Bend over," said Camille, in an excited whis- 
per, " and I will tell you the latest. Really, my 
dear, it is amazing what some people do." 

She glanced around to be sure that Louise could 
not hear, and then her voioe dropped to the pitch 
at which a dangerous piece of gossip is always re- 
lated. 

Louise could assuredly not hear, although the 
proximity warranted her aunt's precaution. She 
was so completely absorbed with Boris that little 
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short of an earthquake would have brought her 
surroundings to her notice. The world around 
her did not exist, and she felt quite alone with 
Boris. She looked away from him, for, leaning 
forward, he was staring into her eyes. There 
was no way of directing her gaze except down to- 
ward the top of the marble table, where the glass 
of grenadine seemed to dance up and down in a 
very odd way. Besides it was just as uncom- 
fortable, for she felt that he was still looking at 
her, but all that he could possibly see was her hat. 
The top, she remembered, was a little faded, so 
she looked up at him again and breathed a very 
little sigh, — a very well-bred little sigh, which 
under the circumstances was quite permissi- 
ble, for it meant to say nothing at all, if not 
everything. It was hardly more than the part- 
ing of two pretty lips, but there was something a 
little plaintive in the droop of the corners, and 
something a little pleading in the manner in which 
she raised her eyebrows as if she would like to 
ask a question and did not dare. And just then, 
without forethought, Boris took his destiny into his 
own hands. 

Louise had always seemed meant for worship, 
but he had never entertained the idea of marrying 
her, because marriage belonged to a more distant 
period of life*, together with the more serious mat- 
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ters of existence ; but in that moment he knew that 
despite the awe with which he had surrounded her, 
she was meant to be loved; then he knew that he 
wanted Louise, that he wanted to marry her, that 
he wanted to do nothing else in the whole wide 
world. And the crowd of chattering people 
seemed to retreat farther and farther away. For- 
getting Vera, and Dr. Marceau, and Camille's ob- 
servant eyes, he plunged in recklessly to tell her 
all that he felt, all that he thought, all that he 
wanted. 

Louise was startled at the force of his words. 
She had not expected all this — only a little fun. 
She looked at him in a half-frightened way, her 
lips slightly parted like a child's, and she con- 
tinued mechanically to stir her glass of grenadine. 
She wanted to stop him, to warn him that some- 
one would overhear, but her throat closed nervously 
and she had nothing to say, for the only thought 
that remained in her mind was that he really loved 
her. 

It was all so different from what she had imag- 
ined. She had often pictured various scenes in 
which she either refused a man with dignity or 
accepted a lover with sudden rapture which would 
sweep her off her feet, but in any case, there 
had been a setting. The moment, she had 
thought, would take place in the quietness of sun- 
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set, or in the moonlight, or some other equally 
romantic time and place, and to find herself on 
this brilliant afternoon vis-a-vis with the hero of 
her imagination, who poured out heart and soul 
while she was stirring a glass of grenadine, was 
startling, to say the least. 

14 Louise, Louise I " whispered Boris. " Tell 
me I I cannot wait I " 

Then quite suddenly she knew and her hand 
crept across the table towards his. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE THREAT OF CIRCUMSTANCE 

NEITHER Boris nor Louise had realized 
where they had been drifting until the 
final interchange of promises was given. 
To marry Louise was now the only thing in the 
world that Boris wished to do, and his whole 
view of existence shaped itself toward that end. 
The only problem which remained unsolved was 
that a creature like Louise, a model of all the 
virtues, could see any attraction in such an un- 
worthy person as himself. He felt very humble 
when he thought this over, and very anxious to 
prove that he was sensible of her condescension. 

He had formed very simple ideas of life, due 
mainly to the isolation in which he had been 
brought up as a boy. In his conception of the 
world, love was meant to lead to marriage, so that 
when he told Louise that he loved her he asked 
her to marry him without considering how or 
when they would marry, or that there might 
probably be numberless obstacles raised in objec- 
tion to this singularly delightful idea. When 
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Louise's hand crept into his, matters seemed defi- 
nitely settled. They belonged to each other, and 
there was no more to be said* 

Louise was the first to step down from these 
pleasant heights of illusion and to consider the 
situation more practically. She was fully aware 
of the sentiment of those around her and the atti- 
tide which all older people took towards marriage. 
In her heart she had cherished one or two roman- 
tic ideas, but she had known them to be capable of 
changing. Her most intimate friend had been 
married a few months before to a man whom her 
parents had chosen, and Louise quite expected that 
her turn would come in the self-same manner. 
She had not worried about the matter and hitherto 
she had not resented the idea, but suddenly the 
world assumed a different aspect. She consid- 
ered herself bound to Boris, but, as an engage- 
ment, their relationship demanded other sanction. 
It would be necessary to obtain her parents' con- 
sent and to inform her aunt and uncle, and these 
important steps had to be talked over with Boris,. 

A letter from him the next morning set mat- 
ters right. She had gone to the dining-room 
earlier than usual, to abstract it from the batch of 
mail which was placed on the table. Breakfast 
lasted for an eternity that morning with the un- 
opened letter reposing within her blouse, where she 
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heard the crackling of the paper against the 
starched linen with every motion that she made. 

Safe in her room she read it over and over 
again. It was all that she imagined a first love- 
letter would be and it settled, besides, the quandary 
in which she felt herself to be placed. Boris asked 
her to keep their engagement a secret until the 
summer, when he was to rejoin his father. He 
intended to ask that a small fortune which was to 
be his at his majority, should be given to him then. 
The future would thus be perfectly clear. A few 
months to wait in preparation for a life-long hap- 
piness — it was not much to ask. Meanwhile, 
the secret was to be cherished, to be dreamed of 
in the quiet of darkness before sleep overtook her, 
or in the sweet half-consciousness of awakening. 

She was sitting very still, brooding over her hap- 
piness, with the letter lying open in her lap, when 
Camille opened the door. Louise gave a convul- 
sive little start and hid the letter very quickly 
in her dress, but the envelope, its edges ragged 
from the haste with which she had torn it open, 
fell to the floor. She did not notice it, however, 
and rose with an assumption of calmness which 
would have deceived anyone but Camille. 

41 Who has been writing to you, Louise? " asked 
her aunt immediately. 

"Writing to me?" said Louise in feigned as- 
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tonishment. " Why, who should write to me?" 

Camille stooped to pick up the envelope and 
looked at the writing critically. 

" I'm sure I don't know. That is why I asked 
you," she said. 

Louise did not answer. 

44 Come," said Camille, not unkindly, " who is 
the man?" 

Louise raised her eyes despairingly. She recog- 
nized the authority which allowed her relatives to 
pry into all that concerned her, and she had hith- 
erto submitted without question. But since the 
previous day her whole attitude towards herself 
and the world had undergone a change. Since she 
loved and was loved, she felt herself a woman; 
her dependence vanished and with it her submis- 
siveness. She resented Camille's interrogation, and 
replied with a falsehood which she felt herself 
justified in uttering. 

44 It is only from a girl from home. That is 
all." Then she turned to go as if she had spoken 
her final word on the subject. 

Camille stepped in front of her and closed the 
door. " If it is a girl, why did you hide the letter 
in your dress, and why do you deny it, and why 
is the postmark Paris, where you have no girl 
friends? " she inquired. 

Louise glanced sharply at her aunt, and at sight 
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of Camille's inexorable smile, she changed her tac- 
tics and attempted to. laugh off the situation. 

" What is- the matter, anyway ? IVe often had 
letters before; why bother over this particular 
one ? You are so strange. Aunt Camillc ! " 

" Sit down, Louise," Madame Marceau an- 
swered very quietly, " for we may as well talk this 
thing over. There is no use of your denying it. 
I am convinced you have been carrying on some 
sort of an intrigue. How you have managed it 
Heaven only knows, for IVe been careful enough. 
You've never seen anyone alone, but no girl hides 
a letter unless there is something she ought to hide. 
Now, what is it ? Who is it ? " 

" Do you wish to supervise my mail?" asked 
Louise in exasperation. 

" Not unless it is necessary," answered Camille 
coolly. 

"This is too much! I wonder whether you 
think I am a child ? " 

u You certainly behave like one. If there is 
nothing in that letter which you are ashamed to 
show me, why don't you show it to me ? " 

There was a constrained silence during which 
Louise bit her lips furiously in an effort to be 
calm, and thought frantically for a means of es- 
cape. Camille's bright little eyes were piercing 

her, and she felt as if they were staring into her 
10 
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heart to read every word of the letter pressed 
against it. It was humiliating to have her ro- 
mance dragged down to the level of a vulgar 
intrigue, to know that each movement she made 
would be noted and every word carefully weighed, 
and to put an end to the whole situation she came 
to the point so frankly and suddenly that Camille, 
who was prepared for some simple misdemeanor, 
was startled into silence. 

" I am engaged to be married/' said Louise 
calmly. " Consequently I do not think that you 
have any right to read my letters. Now please 
let me leave the room." 

Camille's answer was to place herself against the 
door while she looked at Louise in blank aston- 
ishment. 

" What do you mean? You certainly shall not 
leave the room until you have given me a more 
satisfactory explanation of all this. How, since, 
when, and to whom are you engaged? How can 
you be engaged without my permission, I should 
like to know ? " 

Louise told her all with absolute candor, but 
the explanation was little short of useless. In 
Camille's estimation she had behaved not only with 
the utmost impropriety but with utter folly. 

" How can you even imagine for a moment that 
you could become engaged in such a manner? It 
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is almost humorous. What I should like to know 
is, how you. even think you can become engaged 
to a penniless student, an adventurer, a bit of a 
boy picked up from Heaven knows where — oh, 
I'll tell St. Jacques what I think of him, with his 
proteges! What shall I write to your mother? 
I suppose he found out that you are well pro- 
vided for. Engaged indeed! We'll see about 
that ! " And with a little gesture of disgust she 
bustled out of the room and left Louise huddled 
in an armchair to cry her heart out for an hour. 
Her aunt's words and voice still rang in her ears, 
and she was determined never to forgive such 
cruelty. 

By luncheon she was calmer and had planned 
how to outwit her aunt. To all appearances she 
was docile and quiet and Camille, thinking that the 
morning's scolding had proved effective, sent her 
out for a walk. The maid had been given strict 
orders that Louise was not to speak to anyone, 
and to notice whether any boy attempted to ap- 
proach them. But nothing roused suspicion, and 
Jeanne, who was young and inclined to be sym- 
pathetic, soon forgot her instructions. Mean- 
while, Louise had been leading the way to Madame 
Forgere's, and as they passed the door she said 
she had a message to deliver for her aunt. Jeanne 
for a second was nonplussed, but it was a plausible 
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excuse, and it would have been difficult to stop 
Louise, who was already in the tiny elevator. 

As she waited in Madame Forgere's reception 
room, she realized the audacity of her plan and 
wished herself a thousand miles distant. She rose 
from her chair to see whether it would yet be 
possible to slip away, but at that moment Vera 
entered the room. Her welcome was so cordial 
and so simple that Louise was more than ever 
embarrassed and at a loss how to begin. 

" You wished to see me alone. Was it about 
something important ? " asked Vera, after a few 
moments of desultory conversation, in which Louise 
tried desperately to come to the point and failed 
lamentably. But with this direct question, she 
found courage and the whole story rolled from her 
lips. 

Vera listened in absolute silence without volun- 
teering even a word or look of encouragement. 
At the end, she said with an effort, " But why have 
you come to tell me this? " 

" That is just it!" answered Louise eagerly. 
" That is just what I wanted to explain. I thought 
perhaps you might be so good — that perhaps you 
might be willing to help us. Oh, I know it is a 
great deal to ask of you, Madame, and I am pre- 
suming very far, but if you knew how much it 
means to me! This was the only way I could 
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think of and so I came quickly without talking it 
over with Boris. You see, once when Boris was 
talking to me, he told me how much he has owed 
to you ever since he came to Paris, and I remem- 
bered he said that he could talk to you more easily 
than to anyone else he knew, because you, too, are 
Russian and there is the strongest bond of sym- 
pathy between you. I remembered that to-day 
and then I wondered whether you could possibly 
help us. You know Aunt Camille will not allow 
me to see Boris again, not even for a moment. She 
has said a great many unkind things which I know 
are not true. Could you not tell her that you 
know his family, or something about him? She 
calls him an adventurer — it is not true, oh, 
Madame, you know it is not true! But I can't 
explain to her. / do not need proof, but it is 
terrible to think of the questions she asks. He can- 
not see his father until the summer and meanwhile 
she wants to send me home, — oh, Madame, don't 
you see how terrible it all is ? I don't know what 
will happen unless you can say that you know that 
everything is all right. It will be in the end, but 
it is so long to wait. Aunt Camille would do any- 
thing for you, and I'm sure you could show her 
how hard it is not only for me but for Boris. I 
don't know what he will do. If it were not for 
him, I should not have troubled you, Madame. I 
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know I have no right to bother you ; it is frightful. 
Oh, I wish I could explain better 1 " 

14 1 think I understand," said Vera, who was 
mistress of herself again. " Come, you mustn't 
cry. It is perhaps not as bad as you think. These 
things often seem hard at first, and in the end 
everything is smoothed over. Only I'm sorry that 
I cannot help you. It is impossible, for I left 
Russia as a child and I had never heard of the 
Orloffs until M. St. Jacques brought Boris to meet 
me, so I should be of no help ; I know him only in 
the same way that you do, and though I am very 
fond of him and can realize how unjust any insin- 
uations against him must seem to you, I can do 
nothing. There are probably various ways in 
which he can prove to your family that your mar- 
riage would not be a mesalliance, and he will, I 
am sure, be able to find one. After all, you are 
both very young; you must remember that, and it 
is quite natural for your aunt to take every pre- 
caution." 

" Thank you, Madame," said Louise, in a small, 
scared voice, and rose to go. 

Vera had been taken off her guard without a 
moment in which to review the course she ought 
to take. The story was a complete surprise to 
her, and what was asked of her seemed at first quite 
impossible, as she told Louise. She had guarded 
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herself too carefully all these years to risk her 
security in such a manner. And on further con- 
sideration she concluded that this marriage would 
hinder Boris' career, and that she disapproved of 
it from every point of view. For Louise was not 
a girl of great mentality. Clearly she could be 
no inspiration to Boris, who needed constant 
stimulus. She realized that Louise had a far 
greater and, in her opinion, a more dangerous hold 
upon Boris than her own could possibly be, and 
with this argument she tried to convince herself 
that she had acted impartially and for the best. 
But the assurance with which she had previously 
justified herself did not follow in this instance. 
She knew that she really had no right to decide 
h ; future, and in a measure her refusal to help 
Louise was a refusal to help him, for her influ- 
ence with Camille was tremendous and a few words 
would probably have settled a great many of her 
scruples. For once, Vera could not think her 
problem clearly through to its end. She felt tired, 
not only with the present situation but with life 
itself, which had seemed to her of late to be merely 
a succession of entanglements that she no longer 
had energy to meet and overcome. 

At Drecoll's the next afternoon a shrill voice in 
the adjoining dressing-room attracted her atten- 
tion. ' " That must be Camille Marceau," she 
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thought, and the words which followed assured 
her. 

" As I was saying," went on Camille's metallic 
tones, " Louise is perfectly impossible 1 I wouldn't 
have believed that she was capable of such ob- 
stinacy. I'm going up to see Anna and talk the 
whole affair over with her. Anna is so sensible. 
It's funny, but the unattractive women always have 
such excellent common sense ! " 

" What about the young man? " asked another 
woman. 

" Oh, my dear, I had such a scene ! It is just 
as impossible to reason with him as it is with 
Louise. She simply will not listen, and I can't 
make him realize what a ridiculous affair it is. He 
is going to write to his father, to bring him here in 
order to have the whole thing go through the 
proper form. Of course, if everything is correct 
and he really has some money and Louise's parents 
do not object, something might result. But so far 
it is very irregular, and meanwhile there must be 
nothing at all between them. I receive Louise's 
mail, so I know what is going on, but I want to 
talk it over with Anna, as Louise is carrying on like 
a child. Come, I'm ready," and their voices 
trailed off in the distance. 

Vera had heard more than enough, but from the 
whole conversation one sentence alone rang in her 
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ears. Boris was going to write his father to come 
to Paris 1 There could be only one result from 
such a proceeding, and at all costs it must be 
prevented. She would undertake to do what 
Louise had asked, to lend her influence in such a 
way that an engagement might be permitted with- 
out any more ado, if this were yet possible. It 
was a chance, but she would take it 

She did not wait to be fitted, but fastened her 
dress nervously and hurried to Anna Marceau's. 
Camille was there as she had expected, and she 
knew from the embarrassed silence which came 
over them when she entered that they had been 
deep in the discussion of Boris and Louise. After 
a moment or two of forced conversation Anna said 
directly, 

" Why not include Madame Forgere in our dis- 
cussion? After all, it concerns her protege, and 
she will, in all probability, hear the full story from 
him if she does not know it already." 

" I have not seen him for several days. Let me 
see — since Sunday," answered Vera. 

Without more ado, Camille proceeded to deliver 
her version of the story. " In short," she con- 
cluded, pursing her lips very decisively, " it is a 
piece of folly, the whole affair. How many times 
have they seen each other ? And do you mean to 
tell me that in that time Louise can be convinced 
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that she has found the one, the only person in the 
whole wide world, who can make her happy ? Very 
likely!" 

"Why not?" said Anna, in her quiet way. 
" It is quite possible, though unusual, and if it 
were the case — mind you, I only suppose it, 
Camille — then I should think you were very 
hasty." 

44 My dear Anna, when will you learn to see the 
world as it is ? " said Camille impatiently. " Sup- 
pose they are in love? To be in love is not the 
one and only thing in the world. It is a mere epi- 
sode among various others — very pleasant, but 
always very brief. A lifetime is a long while, and 
marriage for a woman means a great many things 
besides just love. A girl has to be settled in life, 
and it takes more judgment to accomplish this well 
than it does to fall in love. That is where we 
older people who have had experience come in. 
Afterwards a girl grows to love her husband and 
then everything is all right, whereas in your way, 
the chances are mainly in favor of disaster, unless 
there happens to be a sufficient amount of money to 
keep things going well." 

u Yours is certainly not an ideal way of looking 
at life," said Vera, a little dryly. 

"What can you do?" replied Camille, with a 
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shrug of her shoulders. " It is the way of the 
world." 

" Of your world," interposed Anna, with a flash 
of distaste. 

" Yes, of my world, and of Louise's world. I 
promised her parents to settle her in life and I in- 
tend to do as well for her as I can." 

" I don't see how you can decide what is best 
for another person," said Vera. " I don't believe 
in all this pre-arrangement. It is more natural 
and human for two people to love each other with- 
out all this ulterior purpose." 

"Natural? Is there anything natural?" de- 
manded Madame Marceau. " If we were natural, 
we should be infinitely lower creatures than we are. 
There is nothing natural in the way we live, and 
are brought up, and why should we revert from all 
our standards in this most important question of 
all?" 

" Your point of view is decidedly characteristic," 
answered Anna. " But remember, Camille, that 
you represent a very small unit in the universe. 
All your customs are horribly distasteful to me 
because I suppose I am not used to the standards 
of your world — rather, of your set. I am very 
glad that I was brought up out of all this, and if 
there is one thing for which I am decidedly grate- 
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ful it is that Raoul and I cared for one another in 
the right way and before we were married. And 
I'll tell you quite frankly, Camille, that I side with 
Louise. You are urging Louise in the wrong 
direction entirely." 

" But, my dear Anna, what a strange point of 
view for you to take! I know nothing whatso- 
ever about this boy, such a bit of a boy, only a 
year older than she is! For all I know he may 
be a mere fortune hunter, for Louise's dot is suffi- 
ciently large to attract that type of person. One 
must be very careful now-a-days. He says he will 
be able to support her, but at present everything 
depends upon his father, with whom for some inex- 
plicable reason he is not friendly. It all sounds 
very peculiar, and until I know just what's what 
and who's who, I shall not yield an inch. Of 
course, I don't expect you to be convinced, Anna. 
You and Raoul always have your heads in the 
clouds, and what goes on in this every-day life is 
of no importance. But I may say that I think it 
a very good thing that Louise was entrusted to me 
and not to you 1 " 

" Poor child ! " said Anna, a little tenderly. 

" You are exasperating," returned Camille, 
sharply. 

" It is strange," interposed Vera, " that neither 
of you seems to give a thought to the boy in the 
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case. I agree absolutely with Anna's point of 
view but with Camillas acts. I think it would be 
just as well if the affair took its natural course and 
died the usual death that befalls most premature 
love affairs ; Boris seems in every way the equal of 
your niece — in fact, judging from what St. Jacques 
has told me of his history, he may even be her 
superior. I don't pretend to think that my hus- 
band's opinion is infallible, but you know it gen- 
erally counts for a good deal. When St. Jacques 
brought Boris to Henri, he thought the boy showed 
very remarkable talent However, of late Boris 
has rather fallen away from his standard. I sup- 
pose he has been preoccupied with this affair. I 
really think that for the sake of his career Boris 
should devote the next few years to his work alone. 
These youthful marriages are often unwise for an 
artist, as far as his future is concerned." 

11 Then let them wait," said Anna. " If it is 
serious with either of them, the test will be a good 
one. By all means, the boy ought to work seri- 
ously before undertaking anything so important as 
marriage." 

" It is quite absurd, Anna," said Camille, with a 
little flash of temper, " for you even to suggest it. 
What do you think will become of Louise with 
your waiting and waiting ? It is my place to see 
that Louise is properly settled in life, and I don't 
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intend that she shall lose all her chances by cling- 
ing to a boy and girl romance. Of course, if he 
turned out a great artist the whole case would be 
different, but at present everything is extremely 
uncertain, although I am glad to know that M. 
Forgere thinks so well of him," she added, turning 
to Vera. " It makes a difference when you know 
something in favor of a person." 

" There might be a great deal more to learn," 
said Vera, casually. 

" Then in due time it will come to my ears," an- 
swered Camille. " Meanwhile, he and Louise 
shall be carefully kept apart." 

" What have you done to gain any informa- 
tion ? " asked Vera. " Have you asked St. Jacques 
or the Russian Ambassador? " 

u Yes, and St. Jacques knows no more than I do. 
He told me that the father is a certain Count 
Michael Orloff, but St. Jacques would no more sec 
through an impostor than a jelly-fish, and I don't 
want to make any public inquiries. It was Boris 
himself who decided the matter. He offered to 
write and ask his father to come here. It is the 
only proposition to which I agreed, and I promised 
not to send Louise back to Bordeaux before his 
father came. In return he gave me his word not 
to see her. Of course, I am not at all sure that 
the father will be the proper sort ; in case he is not, 
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I have another card up my sleeve — if Louise is 
only reasonable ! " added Camille, with a sigh. 

" I think," said Vera, as she rose to say good- 
bye, " that I will speak to Boris. I've always had 
some influence with him. Perhaps he also will be 
— reasonable. 19 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE CONFESSION 

"V TDRA was waiting for Boris. At any min- 
\/ ute, at any second, she might hear his ring, 

" his step In the hall. She kept watching the 
small clock which seemed to tick desperately loud 
in the quietness of the studio. The little hand 
crept on and on, but so slowly that it made her 
nervous. A magazine was beside her and she tried 
to read the opening article, but a blur of print met 
her eyes, and after a moment she threw it aside. 
Every nerve was strained in an effort to steady 
herself for this interview. 

She could not even hazard a guess of its result, 
and the uncertainty filled her with misgiving. It 
was a crisis which she must meet unprepared, for 
she could not tell into what channels they might 
be led, but she had a foreboding that everything 
would be finally laid bare. It was as if she felt 
herself being urged towards this point by all that 
had occurred during the past months. But al- 
though she had nerved herself to the point of telling 
Boris all if necessity demanded it, she clung, desper- 
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ately frightened, to the idea of guarding Henri 
from all knowledge. That was an ordeal which 
must be prevented at all costs, and around this 
point she mustered her arguments. In some way 
or other she would keep Michael Orloff from com- 
ing to Paris, even if she had to beg Boris to pre- 
vent it. She knew how small a claim she had on 
her son; legally or ethically she had no right to 
the smallest favor, and she hesitated to ask any- 
thing of him. 

On the other hand, she managed to convince 
herself that the marriage ought not to take place, 
and she justified her decision by the argument that, 
although Louise was a sweet and charming girl, 
she did not rise above the average. Vera held 
such a high ideal for her son that she could not 
reconcile herself to this natural happening that 
would necessarily hamper him in his career. His 
point of view was very different from what hers 
had been in her constant endeavor to make herself 
superior to the ordinary routine of life, and she 
asked herself now, when each ambition had been 
gratified, to what end her perpetual dissatisfac- 
tion and striving for ultimate attainment had led 
her. She suspected and resented the fact that this 
simple marriage might bring her son more happi- 
ness than the glorious career for which she be- 
lieved him to be destined. 
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His career! Since he bad come into her life 
she had gloried in the future he might have. She 
had thrilled with pride at, the thought that he 
would win his place in the foremost ranks of suc- 
cess, that he would in tune make his mark among 
his contemporaries, and stand among men with 
honor and distinction. And now the future hung 
in the balance, and she could not justifiably lend 
an iota of her influence to tip the scale in his favor. 

She was no longer led away by great expecta- 
tions. She saw clearly into the boy's character 
and recognized his failings. He cared little for 
the sort of success which is the steady incentive 
of youth, and she knew that he need not depend 
upon his work for a livelihood, if he made a few 
concessions to gain his father's consent; conse- 
quently he lacked the stimulus of necessity and 
needed constant prodding, incessant encourage- 
ment, to prevent him from slipping back into the 
role of a mere talented dilettante. Vera was con- 
fident that Louise would never help him in this 
way. 

Finally Boris was before her. 

" I had something a little serious to talk over 
with you, Boris," she said, after the customary 
greetings had been interchanged. 

He looked at her with a quizzical little smile, 
which convinced her that he understood. 
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" I can guess what it is," he said, " but I shall 
let you speak first." 

" You are right," Vera answered. " I wanted 
to talk to you about your marriage, or rather, your 
engagement. You see, I saw Madame M arceau 
yesterday, and we very naturally spoke of it." 

" It is not difficult to guess what she told you," 
said Boris dryly. 

" No," said Vera, " it is not difficult to guess. 
She takes the point of view of her own world, of 
her own set, rather; a point of view which is nat- 
urally as repugnant to me as it is no doubt to you. 
I can imagine how disagreeable it was for you to 
discuss any of these things with her. She has 
rather a plain way of telling the truth as she finds 
it, and that is why I presumed to talk to you, for 
I feel that I may be able to explain matters a little 
differently — not that I want you to accept her 
point of view," she hastened to add as Boris made 
a little gesture of impatience. " I only want you 
to consider everything a little more carefully." 
Her manner changed to one of intimate frank- 
ness. She leaned forward and looked at him 
searchingly. " You know, Boris, that I have taken 
a great interest in you from the very beginning. 
I would do anything in my power to help you, so 
may I not talk to you frankly as a friend to a 
friend?" 
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" I am sure, Madame, that I am deeply grateful 
to you for whatever interest you have shown me," 
said Boris, embarrassed at the undercurrent of 
emotion which he detected in her voice. 

Without further explanation she went on at once 
to the subject. " You see, I have formed certain 
theories in thinking over this marriage; I may as 
well tell you at once that I do not altogether ap- 
prove of it, though my reason is very different 
from Madame Marceau's. Are you surprised ? " 

" I had not thought that it concerned you 
enough for you to form any ideas whatever," said 
Boris, so frankly that his indifference stung her to 
the quick. 

" Oh, but it does," she answered warmly. " All 
that touches your welfare interests me deeply. If 
I did not mean this so sincerely I should not ven- 
ture to disapprove. Wait a minute and let me 
explain. You see, there are a great many things 
to be thought over when any person of more or 
less serious inclinations thinks of marriage." 

"That is what Madame Marceau said I" in- 
terposed Boris, sarcastically. 

" Ah, but I do not mean it in that way. I am 
considering your future and not Louise's. Have 
you thought what the result of this marriage will 
be upon your career? Have you realized that you 
are only a student now, a student with a great deal 
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to accomplish, and perhaps with a great career 
before you? The moment is of sufficient impor- 
tance for me to speak to you with perfect frank- 
ness. I may tell you now that my husband, when 
you first came to his atelier, believed that you had 
a splendid future. He told me that you had tre- 
mendous talent and that with earnest application 
and study you were capable of taking a place 
among masters of the day. Of course, it de- 
pended upon yourself, upon what you chose to 
make of your ability. I have thought that you 
appreciated the seriousness of your responsibility, 
that you had made your career the first considera- 
tion in your life." 

Boris was about to reply but Vera continued 
unheedingly. 

" Have you considered how this marriage will 
seem to you in ten or fifteen years, when you in the 
prime of manhood will be rising towards the 
heights of success? This boy and girl marriage, 
contracted before you are mature enough to under- 
stand yourself fully, or to realize whether this girl 
(I presume the first who has ever attracted you) 
is the one with whom you can spend the rest of 
your existence, your whole life, in perfect com- 
panionship ? You know as well as I do what most 
early marriages between men of talent and merely 
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average girls lead to; although Louise is sweet and 
charming, she is far your inferior mentally. Her 
education is the very average education of the 
convent. That would be a small matter if she 
developed later, but from what I have seen of her 
I do not think there is any possibility of her being 
other than she is at present. Do you think that as 
a man, a great man, you will be able to make a 
companion of such a wife? Have you ever 
thought of this? " 

" No, Madame, I have not," Boris answered 
emphatically, " for the simple reason that I love 
Louise I You are trying to paint my future as dis- 
agreeably as you can, I cannot tell why. You said 
that you have my interest at heart and I appre- 
ciate your good will, but not the evidence of it 
that you offer me." 

" I do not want to show you an idealistic picture 
of life. I want to show it to you as it is," ex- 
plained Vera. 

" As it is I " he repeated. " Can you or anyone 
else claim to show me life as it is? Even you, with 
all your experience, cannot pretend to foresee from 
what your life has been what mine will be. Oh, 
no, Madame 1 you know well that each one gathers 
experience for himself. Life is not a thing to be 
lived according to another's interpretation." 
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" Of course, you may make your decisions alone, 
but you seldom reach them without guidance," said 
Vera. " That is why I want to help you." 

" I cannot see that you have really tried so far," 
he answered frankly. " You have warned me 
against the very thing which makes life worth 
living. What does it matter whether we are only 
a boy and girl, that is, according to your standards 
of age, or what does it matter where or how Louise 
has been educated? A great many charming 
women have been educated in convents, for that 
matter. You seem to think that because we are 
both young we cannot care for one another seri- 
ously; you think that I am attracted to Louise 
just because she is beautiful. You are very much 
in the wrong, Madame. It is because I have seen 
into her soul that I find her beautiful. There is 
only one question of any importance in this argu- 
ment, and that is whether we love one another. 
I trust that has been answered. We know that 
we belong to each other. Why should anything 
else matter? Tell me thatl " he said insistently. 

" I am sure," stammered Vera, " that I do not 
mean to insinuate that you do not love her, but 
must you not think of the future? Can you pos- 
sibly devote the same interest to your work when 
the atmosphere of your home will be so entirely 
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different, when you will receive no encouragement, 
no stimulus, from your wife? " 

" How can you say such a thing to me, Madame 
Forgerc ? " demanded Boris. " My love for 
Louise will always be the greatest encouragement ! 
It will spur me on — it will make me live up to 
the best that is in me. In your own life, didn't 
M. Forgere gain his greatest success after his 
marriage ? " 

" That was different. His career had already 
begun when we married. You are merely at your 
apprenticeship — you have not worked as he did 
with the one end always in view." 

" No," said Boris, " I have not as yet." 

" How can you, if you marry now or in a year, 
as you intend, how can you devote yourself in ab- 
solutely earnest application, with Louise always in 
your mind? You know you have not met M. 
Forgere's expectations these last months. He has 
been greatly disappointed because you have seemed 
so indifferent. I can see now that it was be- 
cause your mind was busy with other things. Do 
you mean to tell me that in the future you can 
put Louise out of your mind any better? Mar- 
riage will bring new responsibilities all the time, 
and to work as you should work you must be free 
— entirely free." 
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" That is not possible," he said doggedly. 
" The whole thing is not worth the sacrifice." 

" What I " said Vera, in astonishment. " You 
can take your career so lightly, you can dispose of 
your purpose in life in this manner? " 

" I am afraid that you have not understood me. 
My purpose in life? — well, I am not sure that I 
know what it is. Certainly my career is not the 
sole aim of my existence. Do you think it would 
recompense me if I lost Louise? Do you think 
it really matters whether I am a great artist or not, 
so long as I am a happy man ? Answer me truly. 
Do you really think that greatness brings joy, real 
joy, to anyone ? We were not created to become 
great men and women, but to become happy men 
and women according to our various manners of 
finding happiness. Some people are great because 
it gives them satisfaction to strive after fame, but 
success brings happiness when it is accomplished 
through work done with love. I know this is 
true. I have found it so lately. In ten thousand 
years it will not matter whether I was known as 
a great artist or not, but it matters to-day whether 
I am a happy man. I have thought this all over 
very carefully and I know. If I am successful it 
will be because I wish to bring honor, glory and 
fame to Louise. That is an end worth attaining." 

" But can you accomplish this with Louise? 
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asked Vera. " Suppose that she does not care 
either for the honor, the glory, or the fame, that 
she prefers you to devote more time to her than 
to your career, that her interest in your work is not 
permanent? " Boris made a little gesture of im- 
patience. 

" Suppose this, and then that, and then the 
other I I am a little tired of these questions, 
Madame. As I said, there is only one thing of 
importance ; it is, that Louise and I belong to each 
other and I beg you to remember it. All else is 
mere idle speculation." 

Vera did not answer and there was a moment 
of embarrassed silence. His philosophy aston- 
ished her; he was more mature than she had ex- 
pected. She would have liked to see the same 
determination applied to his work, to what she 
wished him to do. To know that he had the pos- 
sibility within him of reaching greatness and then 
to see him toss it aside with such lightness was 
maddening! She had but one more argument 
with which to assail him. 

" Have you not thought of your duty towards 
the world?" she asked, after a few minutes. 
" Have you never felt that you have been en- 
trusted with a gift which you must use to the great- 
est advantage, to the utmost benefit of your gen* 
eration ? " 
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11 That is not so," he said Hatly. " What do I 
owe the world ? Am I responsible because I have 
in some way been given a talent for painting? I 
did not ask for it, I am responsible for it to no 
one. If it were a question of sacrificing that or 
my happiness, I should let it go without compunc- 
tion." 

" Well, then," said Vera, " since you arc deter- 
mined to marry Louise, what do you propose to 
do, in the face of Madame Marceau's very strong 
objections? " 

" Of course, I cannot override her objections 
alone," he answered. " She wishes to be assured 
that I can support Louise in proper fashion and 
that my family are not inferior in station. Once 
these points are satisfactorily settled it will not be 
difficult to gain her consent. You see, I know my 
father will be pleased. He will think that I am 
growing sensible and preparing myself to settle 
down and keep up the traditions of the family. 
He has always talked in favor of early marriages 
and against any disparity in age. So that he ought 
not to make any objections, as I told him when I 
wrote." 

"You wrote? You have already written?" 
said Vera, tersely. 

" Why, yes," replied Boris simply. " I told 
him. I explained the attitude which Madame 
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Marccau is taking and I asked him to come here 
as soon as possible. Matters must be arranged In 
a different manner soon, for we really cannot en- 
dure this uncertainty much longer." 

Vera did not answer, and Boris, becoming con- 
scious of her penetrating look, began to feel un- 
comfortable. The whole interview seemed to him 
unnecessary. He could not understand why she 
was trying to concern herself in his affairs, and 
her manner of looking at him and through him 
without seeming to see him, made him ill at ease. 

Meanwhile the minutes went by and neither 
spoke. Two thoughts kept following each other 
in endless repetition in Vera's mind. " He has 
already written I Michael is coming 1 " Again 
and again she said these two sentences over to her- 
self, and all the time she knew that the silence was 
becoming prolonged until it was embarrassing and 
that she must find something to say. But no way 
out of the hideous complication presented itself. 
Her fevered imagination saw Michael in Paris with 
Boris, together with Henri, but before she reached 
the inevitable revelation she drew herself together, 
sat bolt upright and began to talk rapidly, clasping 
the arms of her chair rigidly until the knuckle- 
bones stood out white on each hand. 

" I didn't think that you would have written so 
soon, Boris. You must write another letter to 
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your father. Everything can surely be arranged 
without bringing him to Paris. I know it can — 
it must be done I " 

His face expressed blank amazement, and he 
found it hard to answer. 

" I don't understand," he said, " exactly what 
you mean. Why should my father not come to 
Paris?" 

44 You see," explained Vera rapidly, "I happen 
to know someone to whom it might bring trouble, 
someone who is dear to me. If everything could 
be arranged without your father's coming it would 
insure this person a great deal of happiness. It is 
difficult to explain — I am afraid that you will 
have to take my word for all this, but it is the 
truth, the sacred truth, I swear it 1 You would not 
wish to cause a great deal of unhappiness to any- 
one, would you, Boris ? You will do this for me, 
won't you, Boris?" 

44 1 would do a great deal for you, Madame," 
Boris returned in perplexity, u but this is such an 
extraordinary request 1 I don't understand how 
my father can possibly be responsible for the hap- 
piness of anyone but myself. He knows no one in 
Paris. He has not been here for years. He hates 
France, and when he comes he will hardly go about 
looking for old acquaintances. So why or how 
should he cause anyone unhappiness ? " 
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" Because it would be impossible to prevent it," 
said Vera. " It would inevitably happen." 

There was such an undercurrent of earnest en- 
treaty in her voice that Boris was touched in spite 
of his indifference, and he hesitated. " Boris," 
she added, suddenly, " what have you been told of 
your mother?" 

His eyes opened wide in astonishment. " My 
mother? " he said. " Very little. She died when 
I was a baby. I have never heard much else. 
Katia, my old nurse, told me that she had been 
very unhappy with my father and that is why her 
name was never mentioned. He has never spoken 
of her to me and I have not dared to ask." 

" That is true, quite true," said Vera. " They 
were very unhappy. Ah, you cannot imagine how 
unhappy she was 1 But it is not true that she died. 
They only told you that. She left your father 
when you were very little, just a few months old. 
She ran away from everything — not in the way 
you might imagine, not with anyone, but because 
she could not stand Luga, the life there, just as 
you could not stand it any longer last year. She 
was only eighteen, and in her whole life she had 
had but one ambition; that was to become a 
great artist just as you hoped to become one. 
Imagine then what it meant to be buried alive in 
that God-forsaken place! You, at least, could 
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look forward to the day when you reach man's 
estate and free yourself, but she knew that as she 
grew older, life would make more and more strin- 
gent demands upon her. Every year would have 
made it more impossible for her to free herself, 
and she had to face the truth. You see, she had 
not loved your father when she married him, and 
afterwards instead of learning to care for him she 
began to hate him. The mistake was hers, but she 
paid for it dearly, and it seemed unfair to think 
that she had to go on paying it all over again 
every day of every year of her life until the end. 
So she took the law into her own hands and set 
out to create a new life for herself. And in this 
new life no one ever knew, no one ever found out 
her secret. And now, after all these years, when 
it has seemed as if time has justified what she did, 
would you want to see all security, all the happi- 
ness of those years swept suddenly away without 
warning? If she were to meet your father she 
would be quite ruined. He is not a man who for- 
gives or forgets." 

The expression of Boris's face betrayed noth- 
ing, but Vera knew that he had not fully under- 
stood. She had not thought hitherto of the man- 
ner in which Boris would receive such a confession, 
and now that he had listened quietly without a 
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word of astonishment, a certain embarrassment 
came over her. 

" You see," said Boris slowly, " it is difficult to 
understand what you have told me, all in a minute ; 
after one has believed something for a great many 
years it is not so easy to understand that it has all 
been untrue. It almost seems more likely that a 
mistake has been made somewhere — that you are 
confusing my father with another Michael Orloff. 
The name is not uncommon. I can't believe what 
you tell me without more proof. Pardon my 
frankness, Madame, but too much depends upon 
this. Even if it is true that my mother is here in 
Paris, it is not impossible to prevent her from 
meeting my father. To me the essential thing is 
that my happiness and Louise's shall not be sac- 
rificed, and unless my father comes here I don't see 
how it can be arranged. After all, if you take it 
impersonally, it is a good deal to ask of me for the 
sake of a stranger." 

" A stranger I " said Vera, so bitterly that Boris 
stared at her, beginning to comprehend dimly 
whose cause she was pleading. u Boris, I do not 
ask you to do this for a stranger. I ask you to do 
it — for me — oh, don't you, won't you ever under- 
stand? " she asked wildly, her composure gone. 

He did not answer, only turned his head away 
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to escape her eyes. With comprehension of her 
meaning a score of petty instances came into his 
memory as proofs of what he had been told. He 
understood why there had always been an under- 
current of attraction in his relation to Vera, why 
he had unconsciously responded, yielded to the 
tenderness of her manner. Then he remembered 
other trifling facts for which he had never found a 
reason, his father's hatred of artists, for instance, 
and of women who attempted to rise above the 
average. He had known that his mother's name 
was Vera, but he had never known why no portrait 
of her existed. 

Now that he understood fully, he felt for the 
first time a warmer affection for his father. His 
fear of losing Louise made him realize what his 
father had undergone. Towards Vera he felt no 
emotion. Until that moment he had been de- 
voted to her in the manner in which a boy is 
devoted to an older woman, but now the constraint 
of the situation weighed upon him. To step un- 
prepared into such a role was embarrassing, and 
he did not know what to say or how to address her. 
Instinctively he felt himself criticising her. He 
naturally did not understand all that had contrib- 
uted to make her life with Michael unbearable; 
he saw only the bare fact that she had deserted 
her home, and according to his youthful standards 
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had transgressed his ideal of womanhood in an 
ugly manner. He felt no filial reaction; the 
thought that she was his mother was not a wel- 
come one, and that she should demand such a 
sacrifice from htm on that ground was almost too 
much. He was about to make an end to the situa- 
tion, to say point-blank that it was utterly impos- 
sible to do what she asked, but something in Vera's 
face, drawn with the inner excitement which con- 
sumed her, checked him. He was stirred into 
pity, not so much towards her personally as to- 
wards all women, and he was touched by the 
suffering which she was plainly undergoing. He 
was no longer critic and judge, but neither was he 
in any way a son who responded with tenderness. 
He was merely a' human being who stretched his 
hand in help towards a fellow-creature. 

" I will do what I can," he said quietly. " I 
will telegraph at once to my father that I am com- 
ing to him. It will be the better way." 

" I can perhaps help you until you hear from 
your father," offered Vera. " I have some influ- 
ence with Madame Marceau. I will see what I 
can do for you." 

" I prefer not," said Boris, a little stifly. " I 
would rather fight my battle alone." 

He rose as he spoke. There was an air of 
finality in his voice. 
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"You are going, Boris — now?" she asked in 
surprise. 

" I think I must. I must have time to think 
this all over. There is a great deal to be done. 
I shall have to leave as soon as possible." 

44 And you will be back, when ? " 

44 How can I tell? " he answered, with a little 
shrug of the shoulders. u It will all depend upon 
my father. Until now I have done without his 
aid, but in order to marry Louise I am ready to do 
what he wishes." 

44 What he wishes? What will he ask of 
you?" 

44 Probably to give up my painting, to settle 
down, to live as a man of my position should," he 
said, a little bitterly. 

44 But, Boris, you will not consent — think of 
your career ! " 

44 As I have already said, my career is of sec- 
ondary importance. Now, I am considering only 
my happiness and Louise's. I want to win that 
without in any way disturbing your life. Some- 
thing must go ; it had better be my career for the 
present. If I can reason with my father I shall 
get his consent to a long engagement and return 
to my work, but I hardly think this will be possible. 
If not, I shall marry Louise at once and settle 
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down. Some day perhaps I shall take up my work 
again. We shall see." 

She took a step towards him and lifted her 
hands as if to place them on his shoulders, but 
she did not touch him and they fell listlessly at 
her sides. 

" Boris," she said in a whisper, " I cannot let 
you go like this without knowing when you will 
return I It has meant — oh, I cannot tell you 
what it has meant to have you here near mel 
You will come back ? " 

" Do you really think for a moment that it 
would be possible now?" he asked, in astonish- 
ment. 

" Why not? " she returned. 

" I cannot explain further if you do not under- 
stand," he said quietly. Then he added: 

" Does M. Forgere know? " 

At that moment Henri entered the room. 
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O I know — what ? " he said, coming 
forward towards them. He glanced 
sharply at Boris, and then at Vera, 
who did not meet his eyes. Boris had shrunk 
back a little. He felt that M. Forgere was 
staring at him as if to read into his very soul, 
and his only thought was to escape from the 
room as quickly as possible. Henri was the first 
to speak. 

u But what is the matter? " he asked, attempt- 
ing to assume an air of unconcern. " What in 
the world have you been discussing to upset you 
both in such a manner ? What are you asking my 
wife if I know? " he added, turning to Boris. 

Boris looked at Vera out of the corner of his 
eyes, asking in suppliance for the clue, but she 
said nothing. 

" Come, come," said Henri, and this time there 
was a note of sternness in his voice which escaped 
neither of them. " What are you two trying to 
hide from me? This nonsense is going too far. 

33i 
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Tell me at once what is the meaning of it all." 
In those few moments, hitherto unformed sus- 
picions had been crystallizing in his mind. He 
had a sudden intuition that Vera's strange attitude 
during the past months was closely connected with 
the present scene; in a flash a dozen details came 
to his remembrance and assumed startling pro- 
portions. Her nervousness, her abstracted man- 
ner, her refusal to interest herself in Boris and 
then her sudden liking for him — all these 
recollections rushed into his mind and formed a 
hideous network of suspicion through which he 
regarded Vera. Their companionship, their in- 
timacy, the love which had existed during so many 
years, were not strong enough to withstand this 
culminating doubt. 

u Well," he said, " why don't you speak, Vera? 
As I came in, Boris asked you whether I knew — 
continue; answer him." 

" Of course, of course," she said hurriedly, with 
a short hysterical laugh, which went far to con- 
firm Henri's suspicions. " Certainly he knows, 
Boris. Henri knows everything ; you cannot imag- 
ine how wise he is I Boris was just leaving, Henri ; 
he has to go to his father immediately. He didn't 
think that he would have time to say good-bye to 
you. You weren't expected until to-morrow. How 
did you manage to come earlier ? Was the Channel 
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rough? Watt until I see Boris to the door; then 
I want to hear all about everything. Boris wants 
to take the evening train ; that's why he's in such 
a hurry. He is — " 

Henri interrupted her desperate chatter with a 
gesture of command. 

" I have something to talk over with Boris be- 
fore he goes," he said quietly. " Will you see 
whether they are bringing up my trunk, Vera ? " 

She left the room without a word, instinctively 
obeying the authority which was his by right. 
Once outside the door, she realized what she had 
done and turned to go back. To succeed so far 
and then to fail at this last moment, seemed un< 
bearable. She went into the small ante-room 
which was separated from the studio by heavy 
hangings. If she could only see Boris, and con- 
vey to him the impression that she had lied, she 
would be quite sure that he would never reveal 
what she had told him. But it was too late. 
Henri had begun a relentless cross-examination; 
she could hear the questions which were being put 
with such insight that the whole story was slowly 
drawn from Boris. After he ended there was a 
moment of intense silence in the next room, and 
then Boris left without saying farewell. 

Vera stood by the portieres, swaying a little 
against the heavy folds. In another moment, 
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Henri would come to her. Should she deny it, 
could she lie — would he believe her, or Boris? 
It was a moment which in itself was an eternity. 
Then Henri pushed aside the curtains. He looked 
at her with a significant calmness. 

" You heard all?" he said. 

She nodded but did not look up at him. 

"Is it true?" 

She did not answer, but stood immovable before 
him, one hand pressed so closely against her cheek 
that the marks of her nails were imprinted on her 
skin. In her silence, Henri read her confession, 
yet the possibility of a mistake sprang up in his 
mind like a last ray of hope. 

" You have not answered me," he said. u Is it 
true ? For God's sake, Vera ! Say something ! " 

Still she was silent, but at last in a flash of 
desperate courage, she raised her eyes and nodded 
affirmation. 

He drew in his breath as if to stifle an outcry 
of rage and turned away from her. 

She took a step towards him and tried to place 
her hand upon his arm, but he shook her off more 
brutally than he had intended, so that she swayed 
and would have fallen had she not caught herself 
against the portieres. 

" Impostor I" he said sharply, and left the room. 

In the next moment, it seemed as if death itself 
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had come to her. She shrank back, huddled to- 
gether, and tried to clutch at the heavy curtains, 
but they slipped from her fingers and she sank to 
the floor, repeating to herself, " It is the end, it is 
the end — it is the end of everything 1 " 

How long she lay there, half-shrouded by the 
portieres, she never knew. After a time, she 
struggled to her feet and stumbled across to the 
nearest chair. She seemed to have suddenly 
grown old — it was as if all vitality had left her 
body. She sank back nervelessly into the arm- 
chair, her head falling a little forward and her 
hands crossed limply in her lap. 

It began to grow darker, and the shadows which 
crept into the room enveloped her in their em- 
brace. In the hush of twilight she came to her- 
self. Little by little she recollected all, and shame 
swept suddenly over her. She was alone in the 
darkness, but the full light was thrown upon her 
soul; against her will, she was forced to look upon 
herself and to face the truth nakedly. 

She realized Henri's condemnation only too 
well. It was of no use to attempt an explanation; 
even if she could make him understand the cir- 
cumstances of her unhappy marriage, it would 
still be an incontrovertible fact that she had de- 
ceived him all the years of their life together. 
The blow was aimed at the very foundation of his 
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love; the injury was beyond reparation, for his 
faith in her had been shattered and insulted. 

All that had occurred was irrevocable, com- 
pletely and absolutely irrevocable; the thought 
obsessed her mind, terrified her in its uncompromis- 
ing reality, and at length brought her to reason. 
The present and the past were unalterable; she 
herself had brought both about, and it was that 
which shamed her. She looked upon the com- 
plete, the final result of her life; each step had 
been self-planned and self-accomplished, but the 
climax was so completely a negation of the first 
purpose that the contrast shocked her. She could 
not shelter herself behind the cloak of Fate, nor 
revile the unkindness of a Deity ; she had believed 
in the supremacy of her own will, and in the hour 
of her misery, she had that alone to rely upon. 
But what had once been the source of her strength 
and her pride now rankled poisonously in the 
wound it had inflicted. 

She saw at last that the primal wrong had been 
her obstinate ambition to carry out the desires of 
her individuality without yielding in any way to 
the demands of society. Her pride of will, her 
exultation in the ability to govern her own life, had 
led her from one self-centered interest to another. 
Even the desire to become an artist which had 
possessed her mind when she was young, had been 
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tainted with self-seeking ambition. She had never 
known the true ideal of art, which demands the 
sacrifice of personal considerations, which considers 
the work which is achieved for the sake of art 
alone the highest attainment, and which rates 
higher than the plaudits of success the knowledge 
that is gained by giving one's best in all sincerity. 

Her mind had always been set upon fame and 
the satisfaction it would entail. She had not seen 
that the desire for personal glory is as material as 
the impulse to work for mere monetary considera- 
tions. And without the spiritual strength which 
comes to those who strive in real consecration, she 
had not been able to withstand the first temptation 
which offered her ease and comfort. In marrying 
without love she had irretrievably cheapened the 
purpose to which she had believed herself to be 
dedicated, for the vision of the ideal, once 
dimmed by material considerations, rarely resumes 
its pristine brightness. She had put the hope of 
an earnest career out of her reach, yet she might 
have retrieved her standards by adjusting herself 
to the conditions of her marriage and fulfilling the 
responsibilities she had accepted. 

The genuineness of her unhappiness had miti- 
gated the severity of her offense, but although she 
was somewhat justified in rebelling against 
Michael's uncompromising attitude, his affront to 
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her individuality did not warrant her action in 
deserting her home. She saw now that she had 
shirked a fundamental duty, just as a soldier 
stamps himself as a coward who flinches before the 
most repellant commands in any crisis. Her mar- 
riage had imposed certain obligations upon her, 
and no subsequent personal grievance, though it 
involved the destruction of her happiness, was of 
sufficient importance to justify her transgression 
against society, which has established the family as 
the cornerstone of civilization and demands the 
maintenance at all costs of this ideal. 

And through her transgression she had dealt an 
injury to her own child. In her ignorance and 
presumption, she had thought it possible to wrench 
herself free from obligations, because to all ap- 
pearances, her duties in her home were being sat- 
isfactorily attended to. She realized now only 
too well that the responsibility of her son's welfare 
had been placed in her hands, and that the charge 
should have been entrusted to no other. She con- 
trasted the success which comes to women in any 
field of work with the mere fulfillment of woman- 
hood, and in comparison with the creation of a 
living soul, all other attainment faded into insig- 
nificance. 

The one pure impulse which she could look 
back upon was her love for Henri, and that she 
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had sullied by her own act. He had given her all 
that a man can offer a woman, and in return she 
had mocked at his love at the very moment she 
accepted it, and insulted his faith in her by de- 
ceiving him. The chance to redeem herself had 
come before their marriage, but she had not been 
strong enough to face the truth, to trust her happi- 
ness to his sense of justice. She had sullied the 
purity of their love, and the lie, passive during all 
the years, had led her, step by step, through depths 
of deception that degraded her. 

She felt the full justice of the retribution which 
had overtaken her, and in this acknowledgment 
with its accompanying shame, a revelation came 
to her that she was standing at the real crisis of 
her life. She lost all personal feeling of joy or 
sorrow ; it was as if she were being guided away 
from all that was connected with her own exist- 
ence, to peer into the very heart of life and to 
understand the power which throbs in the soul of 
humanity. Now, at length, she realized that the 
desires and outcries of individual personality are 
not taken into consideration in the great scheme 
of existence which moves steadily onward and for- 
ward, bringing the greatest good to the greatest 
number; in the vastness of that purpose, now first 
plain to her, all clamor for personal rights seemed 
incongruously insignificant 
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She recognized the ideals which guide Hu- 
manity, interwoven like motives in and out of 
the different patterns of existence, the guiding 
threads in accordance with which all life is gov- 
erned. Since the recognition of moral law is in- 
stinct in every normal being in one way or another, 
acceptance of the laws which govern society for 
the protection of all at the expense of none is 
the foundation upon which every contented exist- 
ence is built. Now, too, she saw that life was 
neither predestined nor entirely under the guid- 
ance of the human will, but instead, the result of 
complex human actions; each action may depend 
upon chance or circumstance, and so far only are 
the events of a lifetime predestined, for the will is 
free always to accept or to reject, to succumb to 
attendant circumstances or to conquer them. 

And in this kaleidoscope of human activity, the 
law of fatality is a subtle and sure factor; under 
its influence events fall into place and reveal them- 
selves the aftermaths of other events, and the 
careless action of an idle moment becomes a 
part of a definite though unexpected result — 
even the promptings of impulse are not lost, but 
may assume in the fullness of time the fixity of 
predestined action. 

Vera had attempted to ignore this inexorable 
law. She had placed herself outside the restric- 
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tions of every-day life, and the barriers which 
separated her from happiness were of her own 
making. Her goal had been the complete free- 
dom of self, and although she had succeeded, the 
triumph of victory turned to ashes in her grasp. 
She was weighed down by the logical conse- 
quences of her own deeds; throughout the years 
of apparent freedom, the law of retribution had 
been gathering together the threads of her life 
which she had abruptly broken and so woven them 
again in the loom of her existence that she was 
bound irrevocably to her past. 

Fame, glory, success, her life-long idols, paled 
in the significance of the true fulfillment, whose 
bonds were in the end its laurels; victory lay in 
submission to a Higher Power, unmoved by the 
fluctuations of human desire, in whom the mys- 
tery of the world lies hidden. For they who have 
given honest service to their utmost strength, 
whether the actual attainment is great or small, 
they who have met life bravely, yielding to its 
exigencies and finding contentment in their lot, 
they alone gain peace, the birthright of every soul, 
and enter into the true fulfillment. And before 
this revelation Vera cowered in awe. Therein 
she saw her hope of redemption. She under- 
stood for the first time the love which in the guise 
of justice rules humanity, and places the goal 
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always within reach of those who attempt to make 
reparation for the sake of right alone, without 
hope of human or eternal reward. 

Her regeneration had begun; she no longer 
thought that death was the only solution of her 
future. For she saw that in the life of the soul 
there is no beginning and no end ; joy and sorrow, 
love and hate, right and wrong, come and go in 
the stream of consciousness, creating and molding 
the channels of the course, but until death inter- 
venes, there can be no end to hope, no attainment 
of absolute good or bad, and no judgment imposed 
by the law of man can place upon the soul either 
the stigma of evil without redemption, or the 
reward of absolute success. She had never known 
contentment because she had been unwilling to 
yield to the demands which life imposed upon her; 
now she saw that the absence of personal gratifica- 
tion is the first step in the search for Truth, and 
that to seek Truth sincerely is the real problem of 
existence, to know God, the highest attainment. 

With this in mind, Vera turned her thoughts 
towards the future. What it held for her was 
beyond her means of conjecture, but she was pre- 
pared to accept whatever came without rebellion, 
confident that no sincere effort would be unrequited. 
To win Henri back was no longer the chief ele- 
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mcnt of her thoughts. Before her lay the path 
to restitution; service in one form or another, mak- 
ing herself useful to humanity, without hope of 
reward — there lay her salvation. Restitution to 
any individual was beyond her power. But 
reparation toward the abstract good, living the 
remainder of her life in accordance with this ideal, 
would help to equalize the balance of right and 
wrong. She had a long path before her, but she 
looked forward bravely, fortified by a courage 
which was rooted in a strength beyond her own. 

She sat thinking until it was night. Then she 
walked across to the window and looked out upon 
the world. From below, the sounds of street life 
were carried up to her in the warm summer air. 
The noise of passing vehicles came near and 
nearer, and then trailed away in the distance. 
Once in a while the chatter of voices broke upon 
the silence, and from an adjacent balcony came the 
deep-throated laughter of a woman. 

Vera drank in every sound; life was still around 
her, about her, rich in a thousand meanings which 
had hitherto passed her by. Joy and happiness 
were real and tangible. She would be able to see 
them reflected in the lives of others even if she had 
put all such possibilities far from herself. The 
continuity of life with its ever-moving drama en- 
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abled her to live on, led her away from her own 
small round of existence into the eternal circle of 
life. 

Then she heard Henri's footsteps coming down 
the hall. He came nearer and nearer, and she 
held her breath in bated expectation until he 
paused outside the door ; she heard him give a few 
curt directions to a servant, and she understood. 

For an instant the full measure of her loss swept 
over her again. As she heard his voice and lis- 
tened to the few trivial words, the last which she 
would ever hear perhaps, the knowledge of what 
loneliness would mean to her suddenly became vivid 
before her. In the abstract, in her new outlook 
on life, it was easy to face such a separation; with 
the tangible reality before her, her loss was more 
poignantly bitter than she had ever imagined it 
could be. All the ties of every-day life, the 
countless trifles which complete companionship, the 
daily occurrences which make the spirit of the 
home — all the memories of their marriage rushed 
over her; in the final instant it was not the spiritual 
loss which overcame her, but the mere fact that 
their existence together, their human, every-day 
companionship, was at an end. For a moment she 
was utterly unnerved, a moment in which all the 
sweetness of the past came to her in a flash and 
then left her. She was not helpless in her sorrow ; 
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the material happiness passed her by, but she 
understood and knew that this renunciation was 
part of her retribution. And with the strength 
of this spiritual exaltation to sustain her, she lis- 
tened quietly to her husband's brief explanation to 
the servant. 

She wondered whether Henri would find it im- 
possible to see her again, and whether he would 
ever realize that the love which can pardon for the 
sake of love, alone is divine and indissoluble. 

But he did not come, and after a moment she 
heard the door close behind him. 
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